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be treated with the greatest care and would be returned to its 
owner at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Finally | would like to express my constant indebtedness to Mr 
Hugh Marchant, who for many years has volunteered his services 
as a proof-reader of the Magazine. | dread to think how many 
blunders | might have committed had it not been for his encyclo- 
paedic mind and his eagle eye for detail. 


The prizegiving ceremony was held this year in the Duke’s Hall on 
Friday 18 July, with Sir Arthur Bliss, Master of the Queen's 
Musick, distributing the prizes and Sir Edmund Compton propos- 
ing a vote of thanks. Before the actual prizegiving a performance 
of Haydn’s String Quartet in G minor, Op.74/3 was given by 
Richard Deakin, Marcia Crayford, Anthony Jenkins and 
Christopher van Kampen. 

Mr Anthony Lewis spoke as follows: ‘It gives me great pleasure 
to extend on behalf of the RAM a very warm welcome to the Master 
of the Queen’s Musick, Sir Arthur Bliss, who has kindly consented 
to give away the prizes this afternoon. | would like to take this 
opportunity of saying how delighted we all were by the KCVO 
bestowed on him in the Birthday Honours. 

‘The first part of what | have to say this afternoon is bound to be 
mainly personal, and for that | must crave your indulgence. But 
| could not embark upon any report without expressing the deep 
sense of privilege | have felt over the past year in having been 
called upon to serve the Royal Academy as Principal—to share in 
its achievements, problems and aspirations, and to join in the 
process of moulding its future development. | had not been long 
in the Academy before | realised the warmth of affection which 
Sir Thomas and Lady Armstrong enjoyed, affection which had 
set up a current of goodwill which seemed to flow out to meet their 
fortunate successors, which my wife and | deeply appreciated. Sir 
Thomas’s mature wisdom, his dignity of spirit and enlightened 
humanity in the ordering of affairs, made the task of taking over 
from him very trouble-free, while Lady Armstrong’s wonderful 
work for students’ welfare has been an inspiration and a stimulus 
of an altogether exceptional kind. It gave great satisfaction to the 
Academy when the Governing Body directed that the Reading 
Room of the fine new Library which Sir Thomas did so much to 
create should be named after him. 

‘| have already referred to the kindness with which my wife and | 
were received last September, expressed in a spirit of co-opera- | 
tion that seemed to run through the whole Academy and which . 
has been such a valued support during this first year. So that this 
co-operation could be a truly mutual one | made it one of my first 
objectives to ensure that effective lines of communication ran 
through the institution. In pursuit of this aim a Principal's Con- 
sultative Committee was established and a Student’s Liaison 
Committee set up, both bodies to meet regularly and have joint 
meetings. This has enabled me to have the advantage of a wide 
range of opinion and advice at different levels, and | believe all 
concerned have benefited from the useful and effective exchange 
of ideas. As another step in strengthening the channels of com- 
munication a tutorial system has been inaugurated, under which 
groups of students are assigned to professors who undertake to 
advise them on personal problems, and assist with their general 
welfare. | hope this new system, which has been generally 
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An important appointment to the administrative staff of the RAM, 
necessitated by plans for a substantial increase in concert-giving 
opportunities for students, both inside and outside the Academy, 
was made at the beginning of the current academic year, when 
Mr Christopher Regan took up the newly created post of Senior 
Tutor. He takes over much of the work that was previously the 
province of Mr Derek Gaye, the Director of Studies: the allocation 
of students to professors; advice to students regarding the curri- 
culum; correspondence with Local Authorities on behalf of 
students; and other kindred matters. Mr Gaye's title reverts to that 
of Warden, and besides continuing to advise on general policy he 
assumes the responsibility for the concert-giving activities men- 
tioned above, notably the series of Westmorland Concerts to be 
held in the Purcell Room on 17 February, 10 and 31 March, 21 
April, 5 and 26 May (all Tuesdays), the aim of which is to help 
former Academy students to establish their reputations as artists 
before the public. 

Christopher Regan is, of course, no stranger to the Academy, 
having taught harmony here since 1963. He began his musical 
career as a chorister at Christ Church, Oxford, and from there 
went to Cranleigh School as a music scholar. He studied at the 
RAM between 1946 and 1950 (taking piano with Harold Craxton, 
bassoon with Richard Newton, and organ with C H Trevor), and 
was a sub-professor of bassoon during his last year as a student. 
From 1951 to 1956 he was organist and assistant music master at 
Sedbergh School, and from 1957 to 1962 Director of Music at 
Liverpool College. In 1964 he succeeded C H Trevor as organist 
to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and since 1965 has 
been an examiner for the Associated Board of the Royal Schools 
of Music. 

1969 is, as musicians will not need to be reminded, the centenary 
of the birth of Sir Henry Wood, and the Midsummer issue of the 
Magazine included a tribute from Bernard Shore, which is followed 
in the present issue by another from Julian Herbage, who was 
closely associated with Wood in the planning of the later Prome- 
nade Concerts. This year is also a jubilee year for another revered 
and beloved Academy figure, who is chief conductor of the 
RAM's First Orchestra, which Wood trained with such loyalty and 
devotion for over twenty years—Sir John Barbirolli, who was 
seventy on 2 December, and whom a few of his many friends and 
admirers salute in these pages. 

Holders of RAM diplomas—FRAM, Hon RAM, ARAM and 
LRAM—will be glad to know that the Governing Body has approved 
designs for hoods based on the Academy colours, in scarlet 
grosgrain lined with old gold silk taffeta, for use with traditional 
black gowns. These are available, on sale or hire, from W 
Northam, 2 Star Yard, Carey Street, London, WC2. 

The name of William Bland, who studied at the RAM between 
1936 and 1940, is to be added to the War Memorial in the entrance 
hall of the Academy. Readers who know of any other name or 
names that should also be inscribed on the memorial are 
requested to notify the Editor as quickly as possible. 

In 1972 the Academy will celebrate the 150th anniversary of its 
foundation, and | have been invited by the Governing Body to be 
the Editor of a History of the RAM to be published during that 
year; | would be very glad to hear from any past or present mem- 
bers of the Academy (or friends of the Academy) who have in 
their possession documents of any kind that might be relevant to 
such a history. | need hardly say that any material offered would 
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ment. By a happy coincidence our distinguished visitor and two of 
these retiring professors were associated in the past ina notable 
event, none other than the first performance in this country of 
Saint-Saéns’s Carnival of the Animals. This work was first per- 
formed in England in a series of concerts which were conducted 
by Sir Arthur Bliss with the two pianos played by Vivian Langrish 
and Egerton Tidmarsh. 

‘It was a great shock when in December death took from us 
Leslie Regan, a beloved figure who had served the Academy so 
well in a number of capacities; none more loyal than hein promot- 
ing the Academy’s interests and well-being, and his influence will 
long endure at many levels, social and academic. Equally unex- 
pected was the sudden passing of Franz Reizenstein, a brilliantly 
gifted pianist and trainer of pianists, and a composer of whose 
wide and commanding imaginative range the Memorial Concert in | 
this hall gave an indication. Deeply mourned by all who knew her 
was also Miss Hilda Dederich, who brought much of value to 
Academy life besides her illuminating piano teaching. 

‘We have continued to receive a substantial number of gifts and 
benefactions. Large or small we welcome these not only for the 
help and stimulus they provide, but also for the evidence they 
give of the reservoir of goodwill which the Academy is so for- 
tunate to possess. Legacies have included £6500 from the late. 
Mrs Colin Joyce for the foundation of two scholarships and £500 
from the late Professor Edna Purdie, for many years a member of 
our Governing Body. Lady Gordon has most generously given 
£5000 for a post-graduate award in memory of her sister, Maud 
Hornsby, formerly a professor at the Royal Academy. A very 
pleasant touch was the addition of £200 to this sum for the 
purchase of a picture to hang in Miss Hornsby’s old room; | hope 
this is an example that may inspire others to help improve the 
Surroundings in which we do our teaching—there is plenty of 
scope here. Prize funds have been set up by Mrs Edna Butcher, for 
a singing prize, and Mr John Mundy, a former student, for string 
players; there have also been several useful gifts of instruments 
and much valued contributions to the Library. 

‘The cause of serious music in this country has recently come 
under a very grave threat from the BBC. This threat has come as 
more of a shock since it comes from a quarter that has hitherto 
recognised the unique cultural and entertainment power of radio 
music. We are now faced with a reversal of policy that will not only 
put the livelihood of many musicians in jeopardy, but will curtail 
and emasculate a Music Programme that is the envy of the whole 
world. This change of policy on the part of the BBC must and will < 
be resisted energetically, but its emergence should serve us as an © 
abrupt reminder of the hazards and uncertainties of a musical 
career, and the essential need that a training establishment like 
our own should take every step to ensure that its organisation, 
equipment, courses and teaching methods are directed to the 
requirements of the present day and the forseeable future. This 
demands not just an occasional review but a continuous process 
of re-appraisal and scrutiny. | think we may say that we have not 
shrunk from this during the past year. Working parties have been 
set up to survey the curriculum, and to look into examination 
methods, there has been a comprehensive inspection of existing 
instruments and systematic plans for their maintenance and 
replacement are being drawn up, and the latest types of recording 
and reproducing equipment are being urgently acquired. Basic 
changes have been made in the scope and nature of the teaching 
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welcomed and will be expanded next year, will serve to knit the 
Academy community even more closely together. For further pro- 
gress inthis direction, however, we must have the student hostels 
which are amongst our most urgent needs. 

‘The Academy community, in all its diverse and interdependent 
elements, students, professors, administrative and domestic 
staff, may confidently be said, | think, to have enjoyed a successful 
and productive year. The concerts and opera performances, 
which for many are the outward and visible sign of our activities, 
have maintained a high standard. | should like to mention first the 
production of Puccini’s opera La Rondine which had the special 
distinction of being attended by our President. This was the first 
visit of the Duchess of Gloucester to one of our operatic produc- 
tions and we very much hope she will similarly honour us on 
another occasion. Our orchestral work has rightly reflected the 
Academy’s debt to Sir Henry Wood in his centenary year. The 
Academy contributed its quota of players and singers to the deeply 
moving performance of Verdi's Requiem by Sir John Barbirolli in 
the Royal Albert Hall, and our own Memorial Concert under 
Maurice Handford last Tuesday evening gave further evidence of 
what the English concert repertoire and orchestral training owe to 
Sir Henry’s great example. There have been choral concerts of 
distinction, conducted by Frederic Jackson, and a great variety of 
concerts on a smaller scale where excellent individual perform- 
ances have borne testimony to the skill and devotion of our 
teaching staff, on whom such an important responsibility rests. 
| would like to express my gratitude to them, and to all who support 
them on the administrative and domestic staff, for the zeal and 
perception with which they have discharged their tasks. The 
reputation of the Academy rests on the proficiency of its students 
and the guidance of their Professors, and it is a pleasure to be 
able to make a tribute to both. 

‘The artistic and material development of the Academy must 
proceed on an orderly and secure financial basis, and the ultimate 
responsibility for this rests on the Treasurer. We have had in Mr 
Graham Wallace one who, over a long period of years, has given 
unstintingly of his time and expertise to guide our financial affairs, 
and he has greatly helped us to make the best use of our limited 
resources. We thank him most warmly for this generous help, and 
now that he feels he must lay down this exacting burden we 
consider ourselves most fortunate in having someone of the 
distinction of Mr James Saunders willing to undertake the office. 
We welcome him warmly and wish him and ourselves many years 
of financial buoyancy. We shall continue to enjoy Mr Wallace’s 
. advice on the Governing Body and as Deputy Treasurer. 

‘We are, | am afraid, about to lose some eminent members of 
our professorial staff through retirement. Vivian Langrish, who 
has achieved the truly amazing period of just on fifty years of 
service, leaves us to continue, with undiminished energy one is 
sure, the training and guidance of young performers, generations 
of whom owe so much to him. Also after a very long term—over 
thirty-five years—of dedicated service we are losing Egerton 
Tidmarsh, an inspiring guide and most good-humoured mentor 
through the anxieties and pitfalls that beset. the aspiring pianist. 
To both these professors the Academy owes a measure of 
gratitude far beyond what can be expressed in a few sentences on 
this occasion. With them leaves Miss Joan Rochfort-Davies, 
whose many pupils over the years will remember her with affec- 
tion and respect, and to whom we wish many years of happy retire- 
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| will not try to analyse and sort out the various influences that 
have made this remarkable man what he is. How much, in addition 
to natural talent, is derived from his Italian ancestry, how much 
from boyhood spent in the ebullient life of a pre-1914 central 
London, and how much from Trinity College and the RAM, and the 
people who came to know him there, how much from his various 
experiences as a young cellist in all sorts of musical activities, 
among all sorts of musicians and men? It all mounts up, after 
seventy years, to a full and varied inheritance and a rich harvest, 
seized upon and digested by an eager yet disciplined nature. And 
if itis true that warmth, humanity and an ardentimpulsive response 
to music are the qualities of his performances, the reason must 
surely be that these same characteristics are decisive factors in 
the whole make-up of this much-loved man, whom we salute as 
friend and artist with gratitude as well as admiration. 


Bravo! Bravo! To those who knew you as Tito, this occasion of 
your birthday will be a double joy. We congratulate you, not only 
on your birthday and your wonderful achievements throughout 


your life, but on your latest honour—in my opinion never better 
deserved. 


John Barbirolli is one of those quintessential musicians for whom 
music is the breath of life. This is not just a trite phrase. | mean 
that when the concert is over, the day's rehearsing done, the 
pezzo di pane and the bicchierino di vino rosso consumed, his 
method of relaxing is to talk about music, argue about music and 
even to start making music all over again. 
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of the history of music, courses in repertoire have been estab- 
lished and chamber music training significantly extended, while 
it has been arranged that as from next session instruction in two 
foreign languages will be given as of right to principal study sing- 
ing students. Master-classes by Nadia Boulanger, Géza Anda 
and Gerald Moore have helped to keep us in touch with inter- 
national ideas and standards, and broadly based programmes of 
Review Week lectures have brought us into contact with other 
aspects of the musical scene and with extra-musical disciplines. 
Our young composers continue, laudably and necessarily, to 
explore unfamiliar territory under expert guidance. An indispens- 
able adjunct to most of these activities has been the provision of 
extra practising facilities, and some real progress has been made 
here, particularly in the evenings and at weekends. 

‘The challenge of the future was very much in my mind when | 
paid a visit to Czechoslovakia earlier this year. In that country | 
acquired an object that | feel has some relevance to our situation 
now. This was a replica of a sixteenth-century stone carving 
depicting Jonah emerging from the whale. A curious feature of 
this carving which puzzled and intrigued me was that as he comes 
out of the whale’s mouth Jonah is shown playing the trumpet. | 
could discover no biblical authority for this nor any tradition 
supporting it, but | think | can now suggest a meaning for its 
symbolism. From his stance and embouchure it is clear that Jonah 
is no amateur trumpeter; he is a professional emerging from the 
dark belly of despondency. He typifies the resilience and confi- 
dence of the well trained performer who refuses to be daunted by 
adverse conditions, be they provided by an unsympathetic Lord 
Hill or a voracious whale. By his playing he persuades the doubt- 
ers and proclaims with a fanfare his artistic prowess and vitality. 
| trust, Sir, that whatever the future may hold for us here we shall 
be well equipped to meet it, and show Jonah’s cheerful vir- 
tuosity in doing so.’ 


If you hear the name John Barbirolli, what image flashes into your 
mind? For myself | see the tireless, totally committed, highly 
professional maker of music—the man who, wherever he goes, 
brings new life to his surroundings. | don’t think exclusively of a 
conductor, since | associate JB with many other kinds of music 
making besides conducting, and know him as cellist, player of 
chamber music, trainer of singers as well as orchestras, skilful 
arranger of music, and, above all, as a teacher—a man who by 
example as well as precept is able to kindle in others, especially 
the young, a love of music, and a clear insight into its nature, its 
demands, its disciplines, and its meaning. 

JB is qualified to do all this by natural talent, vast experience, 
unusual power of sustained work, and a humanity that has enabled 
him to absorb, from the many great artists with whom he has been 
associated in along career, influences that enrich both music and 
life. Yet there is another JB besides the international conductor 
and the reliable professional colleague, who is equally real to 
those who know this many-sided person. | mean the warm-hearted, 
simple man, devoted to his family, loyal to his friends and old 
colleagues, uninhibited in his enjoyment of the basic things of 
life, and his loyalty to the traditions in which the young Giovanni 
Barbirolli was brought up. And it is upon this foundation of 
naturalness that a great musical life has developed. 
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owe to JB. He once remarked to me, with a hint of regret and 
pride, that the London orchestras were full of players trained by 
him in the Hallé Orchestra. A list of these players would be lengthy 
indeed, but | think they will all agree that their years with him have 
left them all with a more complete musical personality and with 
feelings of considerable affection for this most complete pro- 
fessional. 

He is a man of the greatest musical generosity—and this is a 
characteristic of great beauty and of great rarity. His most exacting 
demands on his players create in turn the deepest demands on 
himself. To hear or take part in a rehearsal and performance of an 
Elgar or Mahler symphony is to experience this generosity of 
musical spirit at its highest. Every fibre of his talent and pro- 
fessionalism is given to the task of bringing to life the miriad 
explicit instructions in the score, and there can be no question of 
shirking or neglect. Lesser men are able even to rationalise their 
ability to avoid certain aspects of their task; with JB it is all or 
nothing. Those people who have worked with him at this level will 
know the almost physical recollection of performances that one 
can only call definitive. This sense of giving means that no player 
can ever feel stifled or restricted, and even though orchestral 
discipline is the order of the day, once the discipline has been 
established, or to coin a phrase, the discipline has been mastered, 
one is then taking part in the truest sense. 

| recall that some years ago, when my name appeared for the 
first time on the front page of the Hallé prospectus next to JB’s 
as his Associate Conductor, he said to me—‘D’you know, Maurice, 
| am very proud to see your name with mine.’ And that’s what | 
mean by generosity. 

So, John, seventy years young, | join with so many others in 
sending you my greetings. | send them to you with admiration, 
and above all, with affection. 


My earliest recollection of John Barbirolli is an evening when I was 
in practice in Manchester and went to the Opera House to a per- 
formance of Die Walküre (by the British National Opera Company) 
which he was conducting. He cannot have been much more than 
twenty years old at that time, and in the nature of things cannot 
have had much experience of conducting opera. But | came away 
with the strong impression of a man who was both a musician and 
a conductor. It seemed certain that much more would be seen and 
heard of him. And we all know now that early promise has been 
fulfilled. | did not meet him until 1952, when he came to my flat in 
Lincoln’s Inn with Kathleen Ferrier. Since then | have been privi- 
leged to be counted among his friends, something | have always 
valued. He must have had the urge to conduct from his earliest 
days, for | remember him telling us that when he was a small boy 
his grandfather took him to hear the band play in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. He told his grandfather that when he grew up he would 
conduct there—but he has not done it yet! 

He is an excellent cook. And | have eaten several memorable 
Suppers in his flat in Manchester. | remember well one evening 
when he was about to conduct the Hallé Orchestra. Just before 
we left for the concert he suddenly went off to the kitchen. | 
followed and found him carefully pricking the skins of some 
potatoes and putting them in the oven. He did this with the same 
care as he would use in conducting a symphony. This is perhaps 
an indication of his character. Whatever he is doing, he is striving 
for perfection, and it may be this, allied to musical intelligence of a 
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Not that there is much time for relaxation between Helsinki and 
Palermo or Vienna and Houston: but when there is, this quality is 
immensely gratifying for those who from time to time are privileged 
to enjoy his company. When he talks of music, though he is pro- 
foundly serious in his approach to it, he does not wear a grave or 
mournful expression. He is more like the archetypal double-bass 
player at rehearsal calling to his colleague: ‘Chuck us the rosin, 
Bill, and we'll show them who is the King of Glory!’—except that he 
plays the cello, a more subtle instrument altogether. There is 
something perpetually youthful in his power to be overwhelmed by 
some marvellous passage in a favourite work he has been re- 
studying. And somehow the weight of official honours and public 
acclamation have never succeeded in turning him into a ‘grave 
and reverend Signior’. 

It is natural that he should feel so much at home in Italy and 
when conducting Italian orchestras. He is, incidentally, an 
Honorary Academician of Santa Cecilia, as Elgar was before him. 
But it is not only in that country that the musical public want to 
hear him interpreting their national composers: Mahler in Vienna 
and Sibelius in Finland are equally in demand. And after all he is 
one of the conductors who has done most to win round to Elgar 
doubters in this country. 

One of his greatest joys in recent times has been to conduct 
Aida at the Rome Opera. He is of course a marvellous conductor 
of opera and many people have regretted that circumstances did 
not turn his steps more in that direction. | do not myself share this 
regret, since his gifts have been, and continue to be, showered so 
generously on symphonic music all over the world. 

Given a choice of what last piece of music one would wish to 
hear before departing this life, | suppose quite a few people would 
consider Part | of The Dream of Gerontius (‘Go forth upon thy 
journey’ etc) not inappropriate. This is what happened to Pope 
Pius XII. But being the Pope, he had a special bonus—it was 
performed and conducted for him in his own house at Castel 
Gandolfo in September 1958 by JB himself. One of my most 
precious possessions is the baton with which he conducted it. 


To those of us who have known John for a considerable number 
of years it seems that the passing of time cannot age him. Some- 
times when he mounts the rostrum one thinks he looks tired, but 
the moment he lifts his baton every sign of fatigue disappears. 
Music is always there to sustain him, to fire his enthusiasm afresh, 
and to give him the energy to meet the tremendous demands 
which are made of him. On his seventieth birthday the wish of his 
countless friends and admirers all over the world will be that for 
many years to come this great artist will continue to make music 
for us. 


It may well be that | am the youngest person to have known JB 
consistently over a period of now something over twenty years. 
We first met at the RAM after a rehearsal of the First Orchestra, 
when he asked me to play for him, with a view to joining his horn 
section in the Hallé Orchestra. So began a relationship which 
has covered almost every aspect of my professional life. Looking 
back on that first meeting, my distinct impression is that he now 
looks younger, and that at seventy his vitality is even more formid- 
able than twenty years ago. 

| should like, during this birthday tribute, to avoid the anecdotes 
and refer more to the enormous debt which many of my age group 
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weeks of rehearsal. His brilliant success is too well known to need 
special mention but it was certainly well deserved as he never 
spared himself—nothing but the best was good enough for him. 
Undoubtedly JB inspired the players and there were many notable 
performances. 7 

Neither of us had much free time but occasionally John would 
come, with his cello, and spend an evening with my wife and me. 
Dinner had to include his favourite York ham: afterwards with 
members of my string quartet we would play for several hours. 
Once when my cellist was taken ill two days before a concert he 
Stepped in, practising every spare minute—which brought deci- 
dedly sore fingers but a very successful concert! Now, on his 
seventieth birthday, | should like to wish him many more years to 
continue giving pleasure and enjoyment to music lovers every- 
where. | 


| first met Anton von Webern when, in 1935, my husband and | 
subscribed to his lectures on the piano sonatas by Beethoven 
which he was to give at the home of his friend Dr Kurzmann in 
Vienna. In the informal atmosphere of a private music room 
Webern's closest musical friends and pupils (among them Josef 
Polnauer, Leopold Spinner, Erwin Ratz, Karl Zenk, Herscovici), 
foregathered once a week for two hours in the evening. The set 
purpose of these lectures was to analyse the form of all the piano 
sonatas by Beethoven in the course of two years. 

Webern's method of working with his pupils during the lectures 
was to give us first the fundamental principles of the structure of 
each form (sonata form, ternary song form, rondo form, scherzo 
form, etc) and then to proceed to the analysis of the themes which, 
according to Webern, could be limited to two basic shapes: 
‘period’ (Periode) and ‘sentence’ (Satz). Webern showed, from 
work to work, the variations the two fundamental shapes ‘period’ 
and ‘sentence’ were subjected to during Beethoven's creative life, 
though the shapes retained their original formal idea. In the course 
of such analyses works by other composers (Brahms, Bruckner, 
Schubert, Schönberg) were considered in comparison. 

After having acquainted us with the fundamental problems of 
the work under discussion, Webern adopted the method of guid- 
ing his pupils towards solving the problems and finding the 
answers themselves by posing very carefully thought out ques- 
tions. In this, | should say truly Socratic manner, he made his 
pupils actually do the work and obtain the results. It was so 
characteristic of his method that he usually opened his lectures 
with the words: ‘Now let us continue searching together’. When- 
ever a problem was finally disposed of, Webern would invariably 
ask: ‘No nicht?’ (‘Well, is it not so?'). | remember him coming into 
the lecture room one evening, pacing up and down for a few 
minutes in complete silence, obviously moved by something. He 
suddenly stopped, looked up and said: ‘No nicht?’. On another 
occasion—when he showed us how to recognise a split-up motif 
and its structural function within the work under discussion, 
tucked away in the most inconspicuous disguise, and we looked 
up to him in utter amazement, not quite certain yet whether to 
articulate our confirmation—Webern began to laugh and said: 
‘This has not been invented by me, it’s here in the music, is it not?’. 

Edward Steuermann, with whom | had worked for five years, 
before leaving Vienna for the USA in May 1936 suggested that | 
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high level and an enormous capacity for work, that has helped to 
make him the great conductor we all know him to be. 

But | am concerned with the man rather than the conductor. It is 
hard to realise that he has reached his seventieth birthday. His 
mental approach to anything he does, be it music or anything else, 
is certainly not that of a man who might reasonably be considered 
to be in his ‘declining years’. | have enjoyed many hours chatting 
with him and his charming wife, Evelyn, herself an artist of distinc- 
tion. | hope he will go on for many years yet to give the world the 
benefit of his conducting and his friends the great boon of com- 
muning with a lively and attractive mind. 


Most of the great conductors have started their musical lives by 
playing an orchestral instrument. Hans Richter, a horn player, 
Arthur Nikisch, the cello, Albert Coates also the cello, Kous- 
seritzky a virtuoso bass player, and others. To me it seems 
essential for a conductor to have a sympathetic approach and 
understanding of the average orchestral player who, funda- 
mentally, is a very simple animal and only requires this under- 
standing to give of his best; he also likes professionals in the best 
sense of the word. JB, being a very fine cellist at the start of his 
career has that understanding, and he is a professional! 

Little did | think when we played together in that very memorable 
orchestra of Eugene Goossens in the 1920s that John was destined 
to be one of the ‘greats’ himself. Itis curious to note that Goossens 
also was a most able violinist. He and | were in the Philharmonic 
String Quartet together, until he had to leave to concentrate on 
conducting. 

| have a pupil or two in the Hallé Orchestra, and | hear about JB 
through them. He is a formidable worker and really whips them up 
at rehearsals and concerts. | often wonder how they stand up to 
the terrific pressure of something like 250 concerts a year, mostly 
out of Manchester. But they do, and there is nothing but respect 
and admiration for their conductor all the time. . 

It is quite remarkable for a man of his apparently delicate 
physique that he can stand up to the constant nervous strain that 
he imposes on himself. As a cook, | am told, he is a master! His 
tour de force is spaghetti, and | understand that while he eats 
nothing before a concert, when he arrives home he cooks himself 
a spaghetti dish that is ‘out of this world’! He is the kindest of men 
and we have always got on famously. My only regret is that | do 
not see more of him; he is away so much! But | always think of 
him with great affection and admiration. So he is now seventy; 
how the time flies! 


| first met John Barbirolli in London in the 1930s and his vitality 
and musicianship made a deep impression, so that | was not 
surprised when the New York Philharmonic took the somewhat 
unusual step of appointing a young man to succeed Toscanini. 
After coming to Manchester in 1940, when it was decided later to 
reform the Hallé as a permanent orchestra, a meeting was arranged 
at the Royal Manchester College of Music with the Principal, Mr 
R J Forbes, the Chairman of the Hallé Concerts Society, Mr Philip 
Godlee and myself, to choose a conductor. There were two names 
on the list and | was able to speak with first-hand knowledge of 
Barbirolli’s work; also, if this venture was to succeed, we needed 
someone with his enthusiasm and tireless energy. It was a 
pleasure to meet again at the station on his arrival in Manchester 
and it was not long before we were holding auditions followed by 
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| once posed the question as to the measure of inspiration 
naturally allowed to a performing artist; Webern replied (and he 
emphatically re-stated the same view on many subsequent 
occasions) that the time for such inspiration to come forward was 
the period of preparation and rehearsing, but when the stage of 
the actual performance was reached, everything had to fall into its 
proper place as planned. 

It is of course impossible to condense into a few words what 
Webern taught me as regards rhythm—it would probably fill 
volumes if | ever attempted reproducing his views on that very 
complex problem. Webern was insistent on flexibility as against 
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should continue my studies in interpretation with Webern, who 
immediately agreed to this. | thus worked with Webern un- 
interruptedly until November 1938, covering the standard works of 
the classical, romantic and contemporary repertoire. He came to 
our home regularly once a week (more often, of course, before my 
recitals) in the late afternoon. The lessons usually stretched over 
two hours, and afterwards Webern, and sometimes also Mrs 
Webern, had dinner with us. 

When discussing the programme of a recital to be given by me, 
| suggested a programme exclusively devoted to works by con- 
temporary composers. Webern disagreed and said that he would 
prefer a programme in which one or two important contemporary 
works were sandwiched between classical and/or romantic works. 
He justified his suggestion by saying that modern music should 
be ‘administered in small doses’, so that, if preceded and followed 
by more familiar music, the shock likely to be caused to the 
audience by unfamiliar music would be both prepared and 
absorbed, thus giving the modern work a far better chance of 
sinking into the otherwise prejudiced minds of the people. | 
accepted Webern’s advice and, on that occasion, played 
SchG6nberg’s Opp. 19 and 33a between sonatas by Beethoven and 
Brahms. 

In my work with Webern he would sometimes dwell for weeks on 
the interpretation of a theme in a sonata or any other work. 
Webern always maintained that, once we had established the main 
character of a theme, the rest of the work would take care of itself. 
Particular attention was paid to dynamics and rhythm. Though 
during my studies with Edward Steuermann who, as a direct 
result of his intimate connection with Schönberg and Webern, at 
no time failed to stress the paramount importance of dynamics 
and rhythm for the full understanding and true interpretation of a 
work, Webern's views thereon came as a revelation to me. Here 
spoke the great creative artist who, | am compelled to say, by his 
unfailing intuition gained and passed on the nature and structure 
of the works by other composers separated from his era by so 
many decades. 

As to dynamics let it be said first that Webern’s was the rare 
ability of perceiving the slightest alterations in dynamics, in other 
words, he did hear and taught me to hear a p as a p, a pp as a pp, 
and so on, in a way | had never experienced before, not even in my 
work with a musician of Steuermann’s outstanding abilities. We 
often spent months on building crescendo or descrescendo 
passages, to conform to the speed and length of the passage in 
question: for instance the crescendo or descrescendo of a two-bar 
adagio passage had to be planned note by note. Or, a larger quick 
passage of small note-values had to be planned in phrases, say 
bar by bar, which Webern called crescendo or descrescendo ‘in 
terraces’. Webern justified this by saying that no performer had 
the ability to increase or decrease dynamic shades over a longer 
stretch in small note-values, nor was any listener able to take 
them in that way. 

Time and again Webern would stress that only by means of 
such most careful planning of dynamics could a work be presented 
so as to be immediately understandable to any listener, and he 
invariably attributed dull and messy performances to lack of such 
planning. That, he said, held good for orchestral and other, 
indeed all, musical performances as well. That, by the way, 
explains why Webern went to such painstaking trouble when 
himself rehearsing orchestral performances. 
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he knew he had achieved in this movement something which had 
$ never been attempted before. 

In February 1940 Webern went to Switzerland (Winterthur and 

Basel) to attend performances of his songs and of his Passacaglia. 

He wrote to me from Basel (‘secretly so to speak’, as he put it) 

with a report, underlining in particular that his Passacaglia was 

played ‘in an entirely classical programme, Brahms IV and 

“Dvorak cello concerto’, which brought back to my mind his 

principal advice on how to arrange a programme when performing 

contemporary works. He expressed satisfaction at the success 

the Passacaglia met with, and continued: ‘l must remind you in that 

connection of what we had discussed: /t is like that, it must be so, 

because otherwise it would be against nature’. (‘Es ist schon so: es 

15 muss So sein, weil es anders gegen alle Natur ware.’) 


rigidity of rhythm. That, as he put it, did not mean to permit any 
excessive or senseless rubato. Thus, broadly speaking, his 
demands regarding accelerando and ritardando were as strict as 
those relating to dynamics, that is to say, he insisted on most 
careful planning so as to remain in keeping with all the dynamics 
of the passage in question and with the total structure of the work. 
From that it follows that, when planning rhythm, we proceeded in 
‘phrases’. 

Webern was against bar-to-bar planning of rhythm, and he 
strongly disowned the importance usually placed on so-called 
strong and weak beats. He used to urge me to do away with strong 
and weak beats when planning phrases rhythmically, and to 
retain them only where the musical structure demanded such 
emphasis. Such demands, as will easily be appreciated, entailed a 
tremendous amount of attention being paid to the minutest 
details, with the result that, once the period of preparation was 
completed, in the actual performance the changes in rhythm and 
dynamics were conveyed through the medium of an outwardly 
almost undisturbed rendering, whilst the final form, now firmly 
sunk into the performer’s imagination, became clear to the 
listener. That was what Webern understood by ‘flexibility’. 

November 1938 saw the end of my work with him. He came to our 
home for the last time on the day before we left Vienna for London 
in order to take leave of us. It was a deeply moving moment when 
Webern took both my hands into his hands, looked straight into 
my eyes and said: ‘You know the cause we have been fighting for. 
The temptations of cheap successes are great. | expect you not to 
yield to such temptations, but to continue our way’—here he 
paused for a moment, and then added—‘without any compromise 
or concession.’ More than thirty years later I still hear these words 
spoken in the soft voice of a great and humble fanatic. 

Webern was of slight build. The first thing that struck me was 
his impressive head and his dark green eyes, which occasionally 
turned nearly black, especially in moments of excitement. He was 
soft-spoken, but when using his voice to convey how a particular 
passage should sound, he would raise it ecstatically. He was at all 
times meticulously dressed, rather formal in his manners, and 
invariably polite even when passing critical remarks. 

He lived—as would appear from visits of Mrs Webern to our 
house and from my visits to ‘Auholz’, Webern’s home in the 
Hinterbruehl, near Vienna—in a very happy marriage and was a 
very devoted father. He never discussed family matters, nor did he 
go to parties or throw any. His work, for himself and with his 
pupils, was indeed his world. Bach’s Art of Fugue accompanied 
him practically everywhere, and the variation form in Beethoven’s 
work was a constant source of fascination for him. Apart from 
Bach and Beethoven, however, Mahler, Schubert and Brahms 
were his ‘favourites’. Goethe’s essays on subjects of natural 
science, and Plato were also with him at all times. In June 1939, 
Webern wrote to me: ‘We live in complete retreat. Now that all my 
pupils have left, | very rarely come up to town professionally. 
| work without interruption.’ 

Webern, so very reticent by nature, would rarely refer to his own 
compositions—except, of course, when we worked on his varia- 
tions for piano. It must have been a very moving moment for him 
when he began his analysis of the third movement of his string 
Quartet with the words: ‘Nun, diesen Satz zu erklaren, ja, das 
bringt mich geradezu in Aufregung’ (‘Well, to explain this move- 
ment, does get me excited’). The occasion, of course, explains it: 
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in his dressing room after he had given the British premiére of 
Shostakovich’s ‘Leningrad’ Symphony. | had previously seen 
Madame Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador's wife, herself, | believe, 
an accomplished pianist, and she had insisted that the symphony 
must be played without cuts, and that there must not be an interval 
between its movements. This of course played havoc with the 
BBC's war-time news arrangements, but the battle was eventually 
won, and Wood, who must also have shown firmness on this 
point, said to me: ‘They told me | must cut it—and | was told the 
same thing when | played Tchaikovsky's symphonies for the first 
time’. Wood never made cuts either in Tchaikovsky or Shostako- 
vich, and no one ever succeeded in shaking his musical integrity. 

Sibelius was another composer whom Wood sponsored from 
the early days of the Proms, and in 1901 he gave the first British 
performance of the King Christian Il Suite with the composer in 
the audience. Two years later he produced the first Symphony and 
the 1906 Prom programmes saw the first performances in this 
country of Finlandia, En Saga and the Karelia Suite. Wood too was 
keenly interested both in French music and in the style of French 
and Belgian woodwind players. He brought over from Paris the 
oboist Henri de Busscher, teacher of Léon Goossens and so the 
founder of the now flourishing school of oboe playing in this 
country. In the early Proms Massenet, Saint-Saéns and Franck 
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Today, for anyone under thirty, Sir Henry Wood can be little more 
than a legend. | had the good fortune to work closely with him for 
the last decade of his life, but from a distance | had been an 
admirer of his many years earlier. It is now nearly half a century 
since | attended my first Prom at the Queen's Hall. My first glimpse 
of Wood was through the curtains at the side of the platform 
where he was standing, carnation in buttonhole and watch in 
hand, until the seconds ticked up to eight o’clock. The curtains 
were then swiftly drawn and Wood, with a sidling trot through the 
ranks of the first violins, took his place on the rostrum, his beam- 
ing, kindly smile making all of us in the audience feel that he was 
our parent and we his children. There was a similar ritual at the 
end of the concert. When Wood considered that the applause 
had been sufficient to satisfy the orchestra that their efforts had 
been fully appreciated he took his final call in his overcoat, an 
indication that it was time for everybody to go home. 

Everyone knows that Sir Henry’s nickname among orchestral 
players was ‘Old Timber’, and old timber suggests the toughest 
of woods. He was certainly a disciplinarian, and many string 
players may have inwardly groaned as they filed past the mechani- 
cal tuning fork which checked that their A-string was properly 
adjusted before entering the concert platform. But it was no less 
a composer than Schönberg who commented on the perfect 
intonation of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra when Wood introduced 
the Five Orchestral Pieces at the Proms—in 1912, the year they were 
first performed anywhere. 

But if to some orchestral players Wood's discipline may have 
seemed at times too inflexible, they were quick to acknowledge 
that it was caused by the inflexible self-discipline which was at 
the core of all his work. His punctuality was a byword, and in the 
preparation of the music he was to conduct score and parts 
would be meticulously marked and corrected so that no precious 
rehearsal time would be lost. And rehearsal time was indeed 
precious in the early days of the Proms, when every concert was 
longer than the rehearsal time allotted to it. As Sir John Barbirolli, 
once a cellist in the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, has written, ‘without 
the monumental industry and thoroughness with which Henry ل‎ 
prepared his work for us—not a single detail was left to chance— 
the achievement would never have been possible’. 

That is the obverse side of the coin—the public image of Wood 
as he appeared to his audience and his orchestra. The reverse 
side shows the most kindly, simple-hearted, generous and lovable 
of men. ‘He gave us all our first chance’ Eric Coates once said to 
me, and by ‘us all’ he meant every professional musician, whether 
instrumentalist, singer or composer. And that goes for both sexes, 
for it was Wood who first introduced women players into British 
orchestras. | remember how Bax, among British composers, was 
grateful for the support that Wood always gave him from his first 
orchestral work, /n the Faéry Hills, produced at a Prom in 1910. 
Wood recalls, in his book My Life of Music, the occasion when he 
played Bax’s third Symphony (which was dedicated to him) in 
Rome’s Augusteo. The audience hissed the work for three 
minutes, after which they applauded for five. ‘The hisses’, Wood 
explained, ‘were for Bax's work and the applause for my conduct- 
ing of it, but | was deeply resentful and tried hard not to go on and 
take personal applause. If | ever go to Rome again | shall give it 
to them again.’ 

That incident showed the importance which Wood attached to 
the presentation of the music of his time. | remember seeing him 
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An important annual event was the Prizegiving at which the 
President, HRH The Duke of Connaught, for many years distribu- 
ted the awards in the Queen’s Hall, and after its destruction dur- 
ing the war, in the Duke’s Hall of the Academy. His successor, 
HRH The Duchess of Gloucester, rarely misses this occasion, in 
fact, | can only remember two occasions, when HRH The Duchess 
of Kent—Princess Marina, as she then was, whose recent death 
is so widely deplored—distributed the prizes. 

There were other royal occasions. The Queen (now the Queen 
Mother) came several times, and | have cause to remember 
especially one of these visits because of an unforeseeable 
incident that could have been disastrous. Mercifully this occurred 
before Her Majesty's arrival, but it was the sort of thing that makes 
a Secretary's nightmare! | had received, as usual, a private 
intimation over the telephone from the Palace that the Queen's 
car had left, and another from the police that it had just entered 
the Marylebone Road, not more than a quarter of a mile away. As 
| returned to the entrance hall, casting anxious glances around to 
see that all was well, the swing doors suddenly parted and up 
the red carpet came—the night watchman, bearing aloft, like a 
sacred emblem, a battered old enamel teapot! You can imagine 
how swiftly | descended upon him and whisked him out, only 
seconds before the royal car stopped at the door. 

| do not remember ever having a hitch in such official arrange- 
menis, thanks to a really splendid staff—and the odd spot of 
luck; but there was one very funny and awkward incident at a 
Prizegiving. That great and lovable artist, Harriet Cohen, who died 
two years ago, usually attended and was usually late, always 
arriving just before the royal President. So | reserved a seat for 
her next to my own, and was always on the alert to seize dear 
Harriet the moment she appeared and get her into her seat in 
time. On this occasion, we had the usual last-minute scramble— 
the Duchess of Gloucester was already in the entrance hall, being 
received by the Chairman and Principal. As | hurried into the 
Duke’s Hall with Harriet on my arm, somebody signalled to the 
organist, who crashed into the National Anthem, while the 
audience rose to its feet as one man! Embarrassment and amuse- 
ment struggled in the Secretarial breast as he frantically waved 
the audience down into their seats. We had only just composed 
ourselves when in came the President and up we all got again to 
the strains of the National Anthem. If Her Royal Highness had 
heard the first one, | hope she thought it was a rehearsal! 

The war, to me—and | suppose to all of my generation—is a 
great divide, dimming what went before, sharply etching what 
came after, and now dimming again, but how the work of the Royal 
Academy of Music continued through it and survived it is another 
story. The summer of 1939 found me, as Secretary, planning Air 
Raid Precautions. It was an unusually hot summer and, stripped to 
the waist, my colleagues and | spent our days filling sand-bags, 
building protective walls, and preparing the basement as an air 
raid shelter. 

The first heavy bombs fell on London about the middle of 
September, just before the opening of the Autumn Term, and a 
1000 Ib delayed-action bomb landed in the garden adjoining the 
Principal’s room. A carefully-worded announcement of a new 
date for the opening of term, without giving reasons, was broad- 
cast in the BBC’s news bulletins. In that hectic summer | had had 
four sets of records prepared of professors’ and students’ 
addresses, and details of studies, and these were scattered about 
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were the composers chiefly represented, Le Chasseur Maudit, first 
given in 1897 and the Variations Symphoniques, introduced in 1902, 
being especial favourites. 

Even more fruitful, perhaps, was Wood's interest in Russian 
music. Before he had married the Princess Olga Ouroussoff and 
before he had embarked on the Proms, he had conducted the 
British première of Tchaikovsky's Eugene Onegin. His third 
Promenade season of 1897 included the first British performances 
of Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony and Borodin’s Polovtsian 
Dances. Which reminds me of a visit | made to an early Chelten- 
ham Festival, where at the Liberal Club | was introduced to its 
oldest member. Was he interested in modern music, | asked? 
‘Some of it’ he replied ‘and Tchaikovsky, of course’. So Wood's 
initiative in introducing Tchaikovsky’s Marche Solenelle in his 
first Promenade season achieves its true historical perspective. 

And while on the subject of historical perspective, it was Wood 
who gave this country its first truly professional orchestra, 
abolishing the deputy system that had held back orchestral 
standards. He brought the ‘Land without Music’ up to date with 
everything currently being written abroad. Over a period of half a 
century he gave help and encouragement to almost every British 
musician, especially, we may remember, to those who served 
their apprenticeship under his baton in the Students’ Orchestra 
of the Royal Academy of Music between 1923 and 1944. 

[From the programme note written by Mr Herbage for the 
concert given by the First Orchestra under Maurice Handford on 
15 July (for details see page 37); all the works in the programme 
were given their first English performances by Sir Henry Wood, 
in the Queen’s Hall—Ed. | 


| entered the service of the Royal Academy of Music in 1924, 
as the junior of two clerks to the then Secretary. It was an al- 
together different world from the RAF and my experiences in 
that service, which | had just left, as an aerial photographer, and 
it would have been a bold prophet who could have foretold then 
that | should succeed to the Secretaryship nine years later, after 
holding various offices—Private Secretary to the Principal, 
Assistant Secretary and Assistant to the Principal. 

In my first term came my first contact with two musicians of 
world fame—Dame Nellie Melba and Sir Henry Wood. | watched 
them rehearse with the Senior Orchestra in the Duke’s Hall and 
thrilled to Melba’s glorious voice. It was intriguing to watch her 
wander in and out of the orchestra, ending up by the organ 
console, singing all the while, with her back to the conductor. 
Later, yielding to the entreaties of a number of excited students, | 
asked Dame Melba if she would sign some autograph books, and 
this she did with the utmost willingness. 

As for Sir Henry Wood, that great, hard-working and tireless 
conductor whose memory is perpetuated in the Promenade 
Concerts which he founded, | reflected on the first time | had seen 
him. This was when as a small boy | was taken to the White City 
Exhibition by an uncle who made me attend a concert there at 
which Sir Henry—or Mr Henry Wood as he was then—was con- 
ducting, when | would so much rather have ridden on the great 
dipper! | told him this story over luncheon years later and he was 
much amused, recording it in his book My Life of Music. 
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rarely missing two weekly rehearsals, often travelling overnight 
from some distant engagement in order to get to the Academy, 
and always arriving dead on time to start rehearsing at two 
o’clock precisely. He was a model of thoroughness and punc- 
tuality; a wonderful man! 

Many performances of opera were given at the Scala Theatre, 
some conducted by Sir John Barbarolli, an old student. Public 
performances of the complete chamber music works of Haydn, 
Brahms, Beethoven, Mozart, Dvorak, and other composers were 
given by the Ensemble Class under the direction cf the late 
Herbert Withers—a formidable, and, | believe, unique undertaking. 

Visits to the Academy by distinguished men and women from 
all walks of life, especially, of course, musicians, from all over 
the world, are frequent. | remember an amusing incident when 
Dean Inge of St Pauls—better known, perhaps, and quite un- 
deservedly from my knowledge of him, as ‘the gloomy Dean’— 
came to lunch. As is well known, he was a Greek scholar, so 
opposite him we placed another Greek scholar, one who was also 
distinguished as a medical man, and as a musician, the late 
Dr William Wallace. He immediately leant towards the Dean, 
who was apparently completely absorbed in his meal, and said: 

‘Do you know, Mr Dean, there are no fewer than four different 
ways of pronouncing Greek?’ ‘Indeed?’ returned the Dean, who 
| think was not at that moment particularly anxious to have a 
learned discussion on Greek. ‘Yes!’ continued Dr Wallace, with 
enthusiasm, and enumerated four. There was a long pause. 
Then the Dean, thoughtfully regarding a potato he had speared 
with his fork, and surveying it with concentrated interest, mur- 
mured slowly: ‘I think you have forgotten a fifth way.’ ‘A fifth way ?’ 
exclaimed Dr Wallace, in considerable excitement; ‘lve never 
heard of it!’ ‘The way’, replied the Dean, with great deliberation, 
‘The way the ancient Greeks themselves spoke it.’ 

It would be tedious to list the great number of distinguished 
musicians who have been students at the Royal Academy of 
Music since its foundation nearly 150 years ago. They have left 
an imperishable record in the world of music, a record which 
grows with every passing year and one of which our country may 
justly be proud. 


Superlatives when used to excess become tedious, yet when 
thinking of a personality of the calibre of Arthur Alexander it is 
indeed difficult to avoid eulogies. Arthur and | were students 
together with Tobias Matthay in the old RAM, and what a brilliant 
student he was! It was not only his pianistic qualities which im- 
pressed everyone (although he left most of us far behind in this 
sphere) but his wide and immediate grasp of music in general 
which was so striking. This was, | think, the quality which im- 
pressed Matthay so tremendously. Incidentally, it was Arthur who 
introduced many works which were new to Matthay at that time, 
eg the Dvorak, Franck and Taneyev piano quintets as well as the 
Taneyev Prelude and Fugue and many others. Medtner was a 
great friend of his and it was entirely due to AA that this great 
composer’s work was introduced to this country. His extra- 
ordinary musical facility used to scare us all, especially his sight- 
reading, which was phenomenal. This exceptional talent was 
bound to bear fruit in the course of time until ultimately he be- 
came, without exaggeration, one of the finest musicians in the 
country. 
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the country ready for just such an emergency. It proved rewarding 
when access to the Academy premises was forbidden until that 
unholy bomb was removed by those wonderful men of the Bomb 
Disposal Unit. In the uniform of an Air Raid Warden | bluffed my 
way past the police control, entered the building and salvaged 
typewriters and stationery, and loaded them into a car. For some 
time we conducted the affairs of the Academy at the flat of the 
Warden, Benjamin Dale, in St. John’s Wood. 

Day raids began, and at intervals everybody stopped work and 
went down into the basement shelter. This irritated Sir Henry 
Wood, rehearsing the Senior Orchestra, as the alternative 
accommodation provided for the orchestra in the students’ 
restaurant was cramped and acoustically very unsatisfactory. He 
declared it was such a waste of time and thought that surely a 
way could be found to give a special warning if aircraft were near, 
and that we should go on working even if the outside sirens had 
sounded. So roof-spotters were organised and provided with 
horrible, deafening klaxon electric hooters, which they set off, | 
sometimes thought, with a certain amount of joyous abandon. | 
saw one or two dog-fights overhead, but enemy aircraft seldom 
got over central London in daylight, and from then on Sir Henry 
was rarely interrupted in his work. 

We had only one casualty during the whole war. A student 
slipped out unnoticed during an alert, contrary to orders, to keep a 
hairdressing appointment in Oxford Street. A Messerschmidt 
fighter, fitted with three 50 Ib bombs—a new trick thought up by 
the Germans—flew up the Thames just above a thick, low cloud- 
ceiling, releasing its bombs without any special objective. One 
exploded near the Academy and this poor girl, an only child, was 
killed. The only other incident was during a horrible night when 
‘Molotov breadbaskets’, as they were soon nicknamed, of 
incendiaries were scattered over London. The Academy roof was 
smothered with them, but special reinforcement of skylights and 
our own staff fire-watchers prevented serious damage. Almost 
miraculously, it seemed, the Academy buildings escaped damage 
in all those ghastly raids. 

However, there is no time here to elaborate on the war period. 
One of the interesting post-war developments, still in operation, 
was the introduction of Exchange Concerts with foreign Con- 
servatoires of Music, beginning | think, with Brussels, then 
Liége and Paris. Their students came over and gave a concert at 
the Academy, and we were hosts, and ours returned the compli- 
ment at the conservatoire and they were hosts, a very interesting 
and educationally valuable series. 

Until the destruction of the Queen’s Hall, the Academy, be- 
sides holding its Prizegiving there, gave a terminal Orchestral 
Concert conducted by Sir Henry Wood. He also conducted two 
first-rate student performances of Bach's St Matthew Passion. 
| think one of the most remarkable things about this distinguished 
conductor was his love for students. He would go to any lengths 
to help them and | remember how, one day as he sat down to 
lunch, he rubbed his hands and chortled, and said: ‘I had a rough 
night last night!’ Then he explained that having got into bed 
around 11 pm he had suddenly remembered that he had promised 
a music score to a student. Up he got and searched in the attic, 
‘and’ he ended, with obvious delight, ‘I found it—at 3 a.m.!’ 

For some twenty years Sir Henry trained the First Orchestra— 
and how many leading orchestral players in British orchestras, 
and indeed, all over the world, have owed their success to him— 
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His work with ‘Opera for All’ and with the ‘Opera Players’ will be 
remembered by colleagues and audiences alike; still more 
important were his activities with the Welsh National Opera 
Company. There he excelled in many rôles, such as Figaro (in 
Le nozze di Figaro), Bartolo (in // Barbiere di Siviglia), the King 
(in Lohengrin), Masetto (in Don Giovanni) and others. At Glynde- 
bourne he had just begun a promising career as a principal 
artist with the part of Laroche in Strauss’s Capriccio, when a 
tragic accident stayed his course. He made one come-back in the 
part of Rocco, thus having performed the shortest as well as the 
longest part in Beethoven's Fidelio (he had sung the part of a 
Prisoner at Glyndebourne years ago). But in the main his time 
was spent teaching, first at Trinity College and later at the Royal 
Academy of Music, where he was, to his great pleasure and 
gratification, elected an ARAM. Success, however, never affec- 
ted his nature, and to know him was as enjoyable as to hear him 
sing. 


| have very affectionate memories of Derick Davies. Both our 
working and private relationships grew ever closer with the 
years. | was very happy to follow his steady development in per- 
sonality, stature and scope which culminated in his successfully 
taking over the very big and difficult rôle of Laroche in Capriccio. 
He was equally good in serious and comedy parts; his moving 
performance of the Prisoner in Fidelio and his witty, amusing 
Gardener in Figaro stand out vividly in my mind. | remember 
trying to put several engagements in his way, amongst which | 
particularly recollect the concert at Rosehill where we performed 
vocal chamber music and where he, a relative newcomer among 
well established artists, caused quite a stir. But it was not for this 
but for the ‘off-duty’ hours we spent together that | remember him 
most, when he with his witty stories and sunny humour was the 
life and soul of the party. However, by force of circumstance | saw 
less of him in later years though we still kept in friendliest contact 
and | have never ceased to regret the unfortunate turn of events 
that deprived the English singing world of one of its most promis- 
ing and talented members. 


The musical world—indeed the world at large—was a poorer place 
the day Hilda Dederich left it. There have been many more widely 
known and in that sense widely appreciated artists, but few who 
made a greater impact on the circle of those privileged to know 
her and those who in the early years of her life heard her play. 
Tobias Matthay took her as his pupil at an unusually early age 
and he and John McEwen delighted in their task of converting a 
quaint, original and friendly child prodigy into a mature artist. It 
was an exquisite talent that she had, not of the celebrity variety 
but forceful, imaginative and of a rare sensitivity. Before Hilda 
playing at her best one just capitulated. 

This of course was away in bygone years before plattorm 
appearances and frequent broadcasts had become a burden to 
her. | think she always hated the business chores that accompany 
concert work; the correspondence, the racketing around and 
general ‘hoo-ha’'—Hilda much preferred teaching, and it was not 
long before her life was devoted to this sphere of activity in which, 
as in so many things, she excelled. Her reputation flourished on 
both sides of the Atlantic and she was never without pupils from 
the USA. 


Jani Strasser 


Hilda Dederich 
1901-69 


Dorothy Howell 
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Along with his tremendous musical development came a very 
human person whose kindness knew no bounds, whose under- 
standing of people was very deep, and whose musical judgment 
was well nigh infallible. All this was offset by a delightful humour 
and wit, at times caustic but never unkind. | had ample experience 
of this when touring South Africa with him for the Royal Schools 
of Music. The sea voyage was one long light-hearted holiday 
packed with amusing incidents, more often than not due to 
Arthur’s keen observation and sense of fun; and he had an 
uncanny gift for finding out everything about everybody on 
board the ship. But, when actually examining, it was a very differ- 
ent story! Then one became aware of really serious musical 
purpose; to examine with him was a vivid lesson in thoroughness 
as well as fairness. His mark forms had to be seen to be believed, 
for every square inch from top to bottom (and often overleaf) was 
covered with his small, spidery writing, every word of which was 
directed to help the candidate as far as possible. 

Naturally these tours afforded opportunities for much dis- 
cussion on every subject under the sun, and it was a delight to 
listen to his conversation which always left one a little wiser for 
having heard his balanced views, and one was soon made to 
realise how bitterly he hated trumpery nonsense of any kind; 
moreover he had a most disconcerting way of seeing through 
anything ‘bogus’, to use a favourite word of his. He was a magnifi- 
cent teacher as his pupils will testify, and what a massive list of 
celebrated names these include! 

Although he did not always see eye to eye with Matthay on a 
few insignificant details, Arthur was a staunch disciple, and in the 
course of time a mutual respect and affection grew up between 
them which deepened as the years went by into a very close 
attachment; indeed, it was only as recent as last summer term 
when one day he came into my room at the RAM and, glancing 
up at Matthay’s portrait, remarked, ‘It’s extraordinary how the 
things he used to tell us seem to come back to us with more and 
more truth as we go on’. 

Arthur had one of the shrewdest minds | have ever come across 
and it was a delight to hear him weighing up the merits and de- 
merits of various kinds of music, and out of his reflections 
seemed to emerge the conviction that in his considered estima- 
tion Beethoven came out on top. It was a devastating shock to me 
when one day last July at the RCM | learned of his sudden death. 
Although, alas, we met much less often than I should have liked 
| nevertheless held him in great admiration and affection. Doubt- 
less with others, | feel very keenly the loss of a very great friend. 
Although his modesty, and possibly some shyness, sometimes 
led him to hide his light under a bushel it would be extremely 
hard to find a more dedicated musician than Arthur Alexander. 
In his passing from our midst we have lost not only a generous 
personality whose sincerity was beyond question, but one of the 
great musicians of the century. 


Many of us will miss the gentle and sympathetic personality of 
Fred Davies, who passed away last May. | first knew him when he 
joined the Glyndebourne Chorus, impressing everyone at his 
first audition by the fine quality of his voice, which combined 
depth and sweetness, and was already being used with much 
vocal skill. It was not long before he was chosen for solo parts, 
and eventually developed dramatic persuasion and presence. 


Derick Davies 
1928-69 


Peter Gellhorn 
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until the RAM aired it for four evenings this year—the last of 
which I attended on 10 June. 

Written after La Fanciulla del West and with only // Trittico and 
Turandot to come, La Rondine arose from a request to Puccini 
from the directors of the Karltheater in Vienna in 1914, for an 
operetta. Unhappy with its original text provided by Vienna, and 
determined to write an opera rather than an operetta, Puccini 
commissioned Giuseppe Adami to re-write the libretto, but 
although Adami’s version is perfectly acceptable the plot is still 
very slight. It centres round Magda, mistress of the wealthy 
banker Rambaldo, who falls in love with Ruggero, son of a friend 
of Rambaldo’s; runs off with him to the Riviera but renounces 
him when he proposes marriage, and returns to her former life in 
Paris. There is also a subsidiary pair of lovers, namely Lisette, 
Magda’s maid, and the poet Prunier, whose relationship and 
conversation is often similar to that of Shaw’s Professor Higgins 
and Eliza Dolittle. Their dialogue is by far the most interesting 
feature of Adami’s writing. 

But elsewhere the music is far superior to the words. In typical 
Puccini manner the score is full of infectious melodies, rhyth- 
mic exuberance and skilful orchestration. The bustling entrances 
and exits of Lisette in Act! are characterised by some astringent 
bitonality, and the Act II love duet followed by the big quartet with 
chorus is one of Puccini’s greatest pieces of ensemble writing. 
The latter proved to be one of the highlights of the Academy 
performance, with the voice of Norma Burrowes soaring above 
the full-blooded chorus. 

With her well-schooled, powerful soprano, Norma Burrowes 
made a vocally charming Magda. Her breathing and chest regis- 


1 Chorus in Act Il 


2 Magda (Norma Burrowes) in Act | 


3 Lisette, Prunier, Magda and Ruggero (Joy Roberts, Gareth Roberts, 
Norma Burrowes and Stephen Adams) in Acct Il 
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La Rondine 
June 1969 


As a person Hilda Dederich was unique, devoid of all pettiness 
and combining strongly held opinions with great tolerance and 
kindness. How often one has looked forward to the spontaneity 
and warmth of her greeting, and the sense of fun, never far from 
the surface, which made her such good company! To her friends 
she will remain unforgettable and irreplaceable. 

[A Memorial Concert is to be held in the Duke’s Hall on Tues- 
day 28 April 1970—Ed.] 


Alfred Waters became a student of the RAM in January 1932, 
studying the bassoon under Richard Newton and the double 
bass with Charles Winterbottom. On leaving the Academy in 
1934, he soon took his place in the ranks of orchestral players. 
Specialising in the contrabassoon, he was often seen lending his 
professional skill to the Academy orchestras. A reliable player 
and a true professional he will be missed by many, especially the 
London and provincial orchestras who used him in his profes- 
sional capacity. 

He died on 25 August, following an operation in May for an 
incurable stomach cancer, leaving a wife, Margaret, a son and a 
daughter. To his family goes the heartfelt sympathy of his many 
friends within and without the RAM. 


‘La Rondine will go well in London because it’s a melodious 
score, and the subject is a moral one’, wrote Puccini to his friend 
Sybil Seligman. But the London premiére of La Rondine (‘The 
Swallow’) was not to take place until nearly half a century later, 
when Opera Viva presented it in December 1965. Thereafter, 
Puccini’s unlucky swallow hibernated for yet another four years 


Alfred R. Waters 
1902-69 


W H Stock 
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Producer David Neal 

Designer David Wilby 

Assistants to the Steuart Bedford, Mary Nash 
Director 

Stage Management Adrian Slack, Michael Berkeley 

Make-up Charles Hubbard 

Dances Romayne Grigorova 

Scenery David Marshall, Deirdre Bew 

Lighting Lindsay Benson 

Répétiteur Stephen Ralls 


Leader of Orchestra Roger Stimson 


The Manson Room’s concern with modern music is an ever- 
increasing one. This term has seen a co-ordination with the New 
Music Group, and the two together are playing a vital part in the 
furthering of contemporary music within the RAM. It has been a 
very busy term with a good response from professors and stud- 
ents alike. The response has been more than could have been 
imagined in such a short time. It has reached such a stage that I 
believe it is one of the most exciting periods (in the era of modern 
music) that the RAM has enjoyed for many years. 

Success seems to have stemmed from interest stimulated by 
the increasing activities held in the Manson Room. There are 
informal discussions among student composers who exchange 
often conflicting ideas with much vigour. Analysis and realisation 
seminars are held at regular intervals, where more obscure 
scores by the avant-garde are discussed. There is also the 
weekly meeting of the New Music Group where a nucleus of 
composers and performers plan concerts of modern music, the 
aim being to give as much opportunity for student composers to 
hear their own compositions without prejudice of style or idiom. 

It is clear that interest in modern music is becoming more 
widespread in the Academy as the audience-attendance at our 
last concert was much improved, with numbers far greater than 
one normally expects for Wednesday Concerts. The concert 
included Rebecca by Paul Patterson, two student works: Anomia 
by Jack McGuire and Without Adam by Penelope McKenna, and 
Messiaen’s L’Apparition de l'Église Eternelle. The Review Week 
concert on 2 December included the second British perform- 
ance of Stockhausen’s Adieu, a song-cycle by Morris Pert (stud- 
ent) and /n C by the avant-garde American composer Terry Riley. 
Concerts outside the Academy are planned for the LSE and in 
Reading next term. Also in Review Week Ronald Stevenson gave 
a performance of his mammouth Passacaglia on DSCH and 
answered questions after his recital. A whole day was set aside on 
26 November for a composers’ workshop. Five students’ works. 
were played and then analysed by each composer. This was. 
followed by an open discussion chaired by Gordon Crosse. 
This gave composersa chanceto explainthe genesis of their music 
and in turn receive opinions, including that of an eminent com- 
poser. It is hoped by the New Year the Manson Room will boast 
of its new Zinovieff SVC8 Synthesiser. It is a complex electronic 
instrument combining many expensive machines fundamental 
to the creation of electronic music. It will provide enough equip- 
ment to form the basis of an electronic studio which the RAM 
needs so badly. 

In all, this has been a very encouraging term for new music and 
| hope this trend will continue. 


The New Music 
Group and the - 
Manson Room 


Paul Patterson 
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ter were a little weak, but her intonation was good and her phras- 
ing sensitive. She sang the well known Act | aria, ‘Sogno di 
Doretta’, very beautifully, with affecting pathos and charm. 
From a dramatic point of view Miss Burrowes was rather less 
successful: her movements were a little stilted and her straw- 
berry-blonde wig suited neither her features nor the character. 
Nevertheless, she had considerable stage presence and obvious 
dramatic awareness. The part of Ruggero was first sung by 
Schipa and later became one of Gigli’s favourite rôles, but the 
character is one of Puccini’s weakest, and the RAM’s Stephen 
Adams is to be commended for his brave attempt at this difficult 
part. As Lisette, Joy Roberts was delightfully pert, and her scenes 
with Gareth Roberts (Prunier) provided some effective light com- 
edy, although vocally she was by far his superior. 

lan Caddy, the Rambaldo, displayed a promising baritone, and 
the supporting parts were all well taken, with a particularly im- 
pressive contribution from Susan Lees as the coquettish Bianca. 
Both chorus and orchestra responded wholeheartedly to Robert 
Stewart’s bold, impassioned, yet sensitive direction, and the big 
Act Il ensemble nearly raised the roof of the Academy’s Theatre. 
David Neal’s production was highly imaginative, and the sets and 
costumes by David Wilby were very effective—notably that of 
Magda’s atmospheric salon, with its deep burgundy colouring. 

In recent years the RAM has championed works such as 
Verdi's Giovanna d' Arco, Donizetti's Linda di Chamounix, Poulenc’s 
Les Mamelles de Tirésias and Copland’s The Tender Land. With its 
production of La Rondine it has done Puccini proud, and no opera 
house need be ashamed of having this attractive work in its 
repertoire—or indeed of having Norma Burrowes as its Magda. 


Puccini: La Rondine; 5, 6, 9 and 10 June 1969 
Magda Norma Burrowes 


Ruggero Stephen Adams 

Lisette Joy Roberts 

Prunier Gareth Roberts 

Rambaldo lan Caddy 

Périchaud Neil Darby 

Gobin Christopher Booth-Jones 

Crébillon Michael Berkeley 

Yvette Meryn Nance 

Bianca Susan Lees 

Suzy Daryl Greene 

Georgette Pamela Angel 

Gabriella Margaret Adams 

Lolette Mary Teskey 

Adolf Christopher Hocking 

Rabonier Kevork Magdassian 

Flower girl Gretchen Chellson/Fiona McClymont 

Maggiordomo John Kerr 

Students, flower-girls, Fanchea O'Boyle, Ingrid Murray, 
grisettes Sheilagh Bodden, Wendy Gipps, Naomi 


Gerecht, Juliet Heasman, Jennifer 
Jones, Priscilla Luckham, Barbara 
Woolhouse, Alice Herbert, Lynda 
Phillips, Kay Wheldale, Lim Shiang Hin, 
Eric Freeman, Bonaventura Bottone, 

lan Short 

John Streets 

Robert Stewart 
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altogether higher plane, the work of a composer of considerable 
skill and facility, with much feeling for the voice but rather less for 
the piano. Sun has an orchestral accompaniment which might be 
exciting to hear. 


Piano Music 

Denes Agay: Serenata Burlesca (Boosey & Hawkes, 6s) 

Gordon Binkerd: Entertainments (Boosey & Hawkes, 13s) 

David Harries: Four /mpromptus (OUP, 8s) 

Alun Hoddinott: Sonata No. 5 (OUP, 18s) 

Robert Sherlaw Johnson: Sonata No 2 (OUP, 21s) 

Sergei Rachmaninov: Etudes-Tableaux, Op 33 (Boosey & Hawkes, 
31s) 

Arnold van Wyck: Four Piano Pieces (1965) (Boosey & Hawkes, 
19s) 


The general run of pianists and piano teachers will be more 
interested in the new issue of the Etudes-Tab/eaux than anything 
else on the list, and I’m not sure that I’m not with them. Though 
monstrously difficult in a style somewhat more orchestral than, 
say, the Preludes, they span a narrow gamut of expression which 
lovers of this composer know only too well yet find irresistibly 
enthralling. The fact that two of the set have not hitherto been 
issued in the West adds to the attraction of the volume. 

The rest of the bunch includes new works by two eminent 
British composers: Hoddinott and Johnson. The former’s fifth 
Sonata is spontaneously virtuosic, and its comparatively advan- 
ced idiom will frighten few because of this. quality. The latter’s 
second Sonata, more advanced idiomatically, is likewise 
showily pianistic and could well be recommended to anyone in 
search of avant-garde music with traditional regard for the 
physical and spiritual nature of the instrument. Arnold van Wyk’s 
pieces are middle-of-the-road yet personal in style. | liked them, 
though | couldn’t quite play them. They are for real pianists who 
look for something fresh which isn’t modern. | cannot strongly 
recommend that any pianist should spend money and time on the 
other three publications, well-written and competently composed 
though they may be. 


Organ Music 

Richard Stoker: Partita (Boosey & Hawkes, 10s) 

This exciting piece, which is not of undue difficulty, requires a 
large instrument. Its idiom, roughly, is Messiaenic, and its five- 
movement structure arched with movement IV an inverted da 
capo of movement II. Good recital grist. 


Instrumental Music 

Henri Barraud: Symphonie concertante for trumpet and orchestra 
(Boosey & Hawkes, piano score, 30s; miniature score, 40s) 
Devienne: First Concerto for flute and orchestra (Musica, Budapest, 
piano score, 24s) 

Joseph Fiala: Oboe Concerto No 1 in D (Boosey & Hawkes, 30s) 
Peter Racine Fricker: Refrains for oboe solo (OUP, 4s 6d) 
Hummel: Trumpet Concerto (Boosey & Hawkes 30s) 

Lang Istvan: Monodia for clarinet solo (Musica, Budapest, 5s) 

Pal Kadosa: Hungarian Folksongs for violin and piano (Musica, 
Budapest, 10s) 

Rimsky-Korsakov: Variations for oboe and wind band (Boosey & 
Hawkes, piano score, 7s) 

Alessandro Scarlatti, arr Lionel Salter: Concerto in C minor for 
harpsichord or organ and strings (OUP, full score, 10s) 
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Sir, 
May | take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks and 
appreciation to the RAM Club members for their generosity in 
contributing to a testimonial on my retirement. | have many happy 
recollections of the various socials and other functions as well as 
the more routine work in which | served the Club after the late 
Mr Kellock’s retirement, and | always found members most 
considerate and friendly. 

Once more may | say how grateful | am for the gift and good 
wishes for the future which | have received. 
Yours etc, 
Flat 1, 64 Chestnut Grove, Marcus Johnson 
New Malden, 
Surrey 


Choral Music 
Alun Hodinott: Black Bart for mixed voices and orchestra (OUP, 


115s) 

Ned Rorem: Love Divine all loves excelling, for SATB (Boosey & 
Hawkes, 1s) 

Jerome Rosen: Three Songs for chorus and piano (Boosey & 
Hawkes, 6s) 


Nothing earth-shattering here, except the news that it took Mr 
Rorem five whole days to write his nugatory setting of Charles 
Wesley's well known poem. As an admirer of Hoddinott | would 
say that Black Bart is a routine piece; and, as both a newcomer to 
the music of Mr Rosen and a choral conductor, | don’t feel like 
rushing to put on his three middle-of-the-road choruses, with 
their fragmentary melodies and declamatory monotones. 


Vocal Music 
Richard Cumming: We happy few, ten songs for voice and piano 
(Boosey & Hawkes, 30s) 
Alan Rawsthorne: Scena Rustica for soprano solo and harp 
(OUP, 8s) 
Ned Rorem: Four poems of Tennyson (Boosey & Hawkes, 17s) 
Hearing (Boosey & Hawkes, 30s) 
Sun (Boosey & Hawkes, 33s) 
Two poems of Roethke (Boosey & Hawkes, 13s) 
Malcolm Wiiliamson: A Vision of Beasts and Gods (Boosey & 
Hawkes, 30s) 
Wolf, orch Stravinsky: Two Sacred Songs (Boosey & Hawkes, 13s) 


The only numbers in this lot which interested me deeply were the 
Williamson cycle and the Stravinsky arrangements. The former 
was written for Peter Pears and should be of interest to all tenor 
singers in search of grateful melody and warmly expressive 
music. The accompaniments have great character, yet are never 
really difficult to play. Stravinsky’s orchestration of Wolf repays 
study. ‘Herr, was tragt?’ is starkly simple, and this wonderful 
song might well be apocalyptic in its new setting. ‘Wunden 
tragst du’ would, | think, be less of a revelation, and its high 
repeated chords for solo strings might be difficult to bring off 
without first-class players. 

Of the rest, the Cumming represents an eclectic, undistin- 
guished essay in a multitude of middle-brow styles, the Raws- 
thorne an example of his highly personal style distinctly below his 
best; and the Rorem cycles eclectic as the Cumming but on an 
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Three of Alan Bush’s compositions received their first per- 
formances last summer: Time Remembered (Melos Ensemble, 
Cheltenham Festival, 8 July); Scherzo for wind orchestra and 
percussion (Promenade Concert, conducted by the composer, 
29 July); and The Freight of Harvest, a song-cycle for tenor and 
piano to pieces by Sylvia Townsend Warner (Joseph Ward and 
the composer, Dartington Hall, 8 August). 

The Royal Choral Society, under their conductor Wyn Morris, 
undertook a three-week tour of the USA in October-November, 
travelling an average of 350 miles every day by coach, and escap- 
ing from a burning hotel at Fort Wayne, Indiana. Norman Knight 
played the solo flute part in fifteen performances of Sir Arthur 
Bliss’s Pastoral ‘Lie strewn the white flocks’. 

Steuart Bedford conducted five performances of Britten’s The 
Turn of the Screw with the London Opera Group at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre between 12 and 16 August. He was also Assistant 
Conductor to Mr Britten in the latter's memorable performances 
of Mozart's Idomeneo at the Aldeburgh Festival during June and 
at the QEH and for BBC Television in September. 

Manoug Parikian (with Malcolm Binns) gave three recitals 
devoted to all Schubert's works for violin and piano and to 
Mozart sonatas at the Wigmore Hall on 1, 4 and 8 October. 

Terence Lovett was appointed Musical Director of the Ernest 
Read Music Association in June; in October he conducted 
another series of concerts in Holland. 

Jasper Thorogood (Assistant Director of Music at St Paul's 
School) has been appointed Organist and Choirmaster and 
Master of the Music at St Mary, the Boltons. 

Else Cross recorded the first performance of Richard Stoker's 
piano Sonata on Dublin Radio recently; she also gave the talk on 
Webern which is the basis of her article on page 11. 

Peter Fletcher, who has taught harmony and history of music, 
and had been closely associated with the GRSM Course, at the 
Academy since September 1961, leaves at the end of the Michael- 
mas Term in order to take up social and welfare work in the north 
of England. He read music at Christ Church, Oxford between 1954 
and 1960, and between then and his appointment to the RAM 
taught music at a secondary modern school in West Bromwich. 
In 1966 he was appointed conductor of the Mill Hill and District 
Choral Society. 

Virginia McLean has been away from the Academy for the 
whole of the Michaelmas Term because of ill health, but she is 
recovering apace, and we hope to see her back again very soon. 

James Peschek, for many years in charge of music at Monkton 
Combe School near Bath, was appointed Director of Music at 
Uppingham School as from the beginning of the current 
academic year. 

Jack Mirtle and his wife Valerie send their greetings from 
Calgary, Alberta. Mr Mirtle is a member of the Calgary Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and speaks with great enthusiasm of the 
recent visits of Maurice Miles and Maurice Handford as guest 
conductors. 

L Gurney Parrott, Secretary of the RAM from 1933 to 1955, who 
now lives in Malta, was recently invited to give six broadcast talks 
for Malta-Radio-Rediffusion. Two of these were about his 
experiences at the Academy, and form the substance of 
Mr Parrott’s article on page 18 of this issue. 

During the summer holiday Joan Last conducted a course for 
piano teachers at the University of South Africa, Pretoria, gave a 
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Plenty of teaching material here. A baroque keyboard concerto 
by Alessandro Scarlatti of (for me) limited aesthetic appeal, 
though useful for amateurs and schools with the right forces; 
classical concertos by minor contemporaries of Mozart and 
Beethoven (Devienne, Fiala and Hummel) so boring that | could 
hardly propel myself through them in a waking state; a piece by 
Rimsky-Korsakov with a paralysing lack of melodic intensity; and 
a bunch of modern works. Of these | have only heard one: Istvan’s 
Monodia, a piece of undoubted appeal to clarinettists if not aud- 
iences. Fricker’s unpretentious yet reservedly charming Refrains 
are apt recital material; but | see no point in Kadosa's Folksongs, 
for this sort of thing has been done better by a great master. As 
for Barraud, his Symphonie Concertante must be the biggest work 
ever written for trumpet and, as such, merits our respect and 
interest. | cannot pretend to give a critical assessment of its 
quality without hearing it. The solo part, as the title suggests, is 
not showy; but its large orchestral accompaniment could not 
be played except by a largeish professional orchestra. It would 
seem, therefore, to be a work of limited usefulness. 


Chamber Music 

Gordon Binkerd: Three Canzonas for brass ensemble (Boosey & 
Hawkes, score and parts, 38s) 

Benjamin Britten: Fanfare for St Edmundsbury, for three trumpets 
(Boosey & Hawkes, score and parts, 10s) 

Georg Druschetzky: Quartet for oboe and strings (Musica, Buda- 
pest, Score 18s) 

Karl Goepfart: Quartet for wind instruments (Southern Music, 
score and parts, 25s) 

Leon Jongen: Trio for wind instruments (Southern Music, score 
and parts, 25s) 


This selection of Gebrauchsmusik ranges from Hungarian classi- 
cal (Druschetzky, and rather pleasant without being exciting (to 
British modern (Britten, and exciting for an Occasion) by way of 
some uninteresting American works by Goepfart (nineteenth- 
century) and Binkerd (twentieth-century, and not without its uses 
for brass coaches) and an example of the talent of Leon Jongen. 


Miniature Scores 

Jolivet: Symphony No 3 (Boosey & Hawkes, 120s) 

Williamson: Overture, Santiago de Espada (Boosey & Hawkes, 12s) 
A light piece by the other Malcolm. Not him at his best, but there’s 
a scrumptious tune for those who feel like some scrump; and a 
formidable symphony by an outstanding Frenchman. I'd like to 
hear the latter (| have heard the former), but can’t say at the 
moment whether I'd find it pretentious and overblown or a veri- 
table aural feast. The most individual feature apparently, of what 
otherwise looks orthodox professional scoring, is the perpetual 
obbligato part for three percussionists. 


Youth Orchestra 

Peter Maxwell Davies: The Shepherds’ Calendar (Boosey & Hawkes, 
full score, 18s) 

Talivaldis Kenins: Nocturne and Dance for strings (Boosey & 
Hawkes, full score, 10s) 

The former is trendily spatial with some improvisatorial ingred- 
ients. It looked to me a congested score, with all its doublings, 
but maybe this helps young people. The latter is cool and easy 
to play without attaining the musical standard of similar works by 
Hindemith. 
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White: To John and Carol White (née Shaw), a son, Richard 
Michael, 19 September 1969, brother for Catherine 


Crisp—Millatt: Dale Crisp to Janet Millatt, 30 August 1969 

Deakin—Ferrand: Richard Deakin to Emma Ferrand, 6 September 
1969 

Field—Gower: Christopher Field to Eileen Gower, 16 August 1969 


Arthur Alexander, FRAM, FRCM (28 July 1969) 
Charles Bowry (18 August 1959) 

Hilda Dederich, FRAM (24 June 1969) 

Phyllis Jarman (née Roberts) (13 July 1969) 
Kathleen Laver (née Nelthropp) (7 November 1969) 
Maude Melliar, ARAM (9 March 1969) 

Alma Temple Smith (née Goatley) (27 August 1969) 
Gilbert Vinter, FRAM (10 October 1969) 

Alfred R Waters (25 August 1969) 

Mrs Phyllis Jarman was born on 21 February 1915 and studied 
at the RAM from 1934 to 1938, taking piano as her principal study 
(under Herbert Murrill) and viola as her second study. For twenty 
years before her death she had been senior music mistress at 
Southend High School for Girls, and she was a loyal and devoted 
member of the RAM Club. In 1962 she married Councillor Cyril 
Jarman of Southend-on-Sea, who has said of her: ‘She had one 
of the finest brains | have known; she was a person of very high 
intellect’. Her death was the result of a road accident on 11 July. 


Recital Diploma 

Piano Heather Gould, Philip Martin, Chee-Hung Toh 

Singing Stephen Adams, Janet Budden, lan Caddy 

Violin Richard Deakin, Naoko Shinozaki 

Cello Robert Glenton, Susan Sheppard, Gillian Thoday, Susan 
Towb 

Oboe Janice Knight 

Clarinet Robert Bramley 

Organ Jonathan Rees-Williams 


Recital Medal 
Violin Joseph Frohlich 


Division V with Distinction 

Piano William Moss, Linda Tak-Lun Wong 

Singing Marilyn Minns, Rudolf Piernay 

Violin Sylvia Sutton 

Cello Angela East, Judith Mitchell, Roger Smith, Antonia 
Wickham 

Oboe Graham Salter 

Flute Ann Cherry 

Bassoon Brian Sewell 


GRSM Diploma, July 1969 

Kathleen Abbott, Mary Ahwai, Margaret Bailey, Garth Blackburn, 
Josephine Butcher, Elizabeth Chappell, Hazel Chilton, 

Ruth Chilton, Linda Cleverley, Philip Deane, Alastair Durden, 
Hazel Eldridge, Mary Faulkner, Susan Featherstone, 

Jeanne Fisher, Eric Forder, Fiona Forrester, Margaret Goudge, 
Eileen Gower, Janet Graham, Christopher Griffiths, 

Gillian Hanna, Elizabeth Hannaford, Jill Hodges, 

Valerie Holburn, Jane Holder, Marilyn Jones, 
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broadcast of her music in Johannesburg, and two lecture-recitals 
in Swaziland. 


Peggy Grummit gave a piano recital in the Church of the Holy 


Sepulchre on 17 September. 

The Stadler Trio (Martin Ronchetti, John White and Martin 
Jones) gave the first performance of Gordon Jacob’s new Trio 
for clarinet, viola and piano at a BP Celebrity Lunchtime Concert 
in Harlow on 23 July. The programme was entirely devoted to 
works by Dr Jacob. 

Lennox Berkeley’s third Symphony (in one movement) was given 
its first performance on 8 July at the Cheltenham Festival, by the 
Orchestre National de l'Office de Radiotélévision Francaise under 
Jean Martinon. 

David Sanger won first prize in the solo playing competition at 
the St Alban’s International Organ Festival in July. 

Peter Orme has been appointed Director of Music at Ridley 
College, St Catherine's, Ontario, Canada. 

Eleanor Wong won the Silver Medal at the International Piano 
Competition in Vercelli, Italy. 

Nellie Romano was awarded the first ever LRAM Diploma in 
Timpani and Percussion, in September. 

Paul Patterson’s Symphonic Study Il will receive its first per- 
formance by the BBC Northern Orchestra under Brydon 
Thompson in Leeds on 31 January 1970 and his Concertante will be 
performed for the first time by the English Sinfonia in Nottingham 
on 22 January. John Wilbraham gave the first performance of 
Patterson’s Trumpet Concerto in Bristol with the Bristol Sinfonia 
under Sydney Sager on 19 November. 

Wigmore Hall recitals have been given by the Croma Trio 
(Elizabeth Thomas, Ursula Snow and Peter Freyham) (20 May); 
Sybil Barlow (10 October); and Nigel Coxe (21 October). 


Appointment 
September 1969 
Christopher Regan, BMus (Lond), FRAM, FRCO (Senior Tutor) 


Change of Title 
Derek Gaye, MA (Cantab), Hon RAM, Hon RCM, ARCO (Warden) 
(formerly Director of Studies) 


Appointments 

September 1969 

Derek Collier, FRAM (Violin) 
Emanuel Hurwitz, FRAM (Violin) 
Jean Mackie, ARAM (Piano) 

Jack McDougal, Hon ARAM (Violin) 
Trevor Williams, ARAM (Violin) 


Resignation 

July 1969 

Kathleen Jacobs, ARAM (Cello) 

December 1969 

Peter Fletcher, MA, DPhil (Oxon), Hon RAM (Harmony and 
History of Music) 


GCVO 
Geraint Evans, CBE, Hon D Mus (Wales), Hon RAM, FGSM 


Hon RAM 
Cyril Scott 


Administrative 
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as the wicked Sir Despard. His long association with the Royal 
Philharmonic Society—over fifty years—led to his being made an 
Honorary Member of the Society—a rare honour indeed. He was 
made an Honorary Member of the RAM in 1960 and a Fellow of the 
RCM (where he was a singing scholar from 1908 to 1912) in 1963. 
In 1967 he was awarded by the Worshipful Company of Musicians 
the Sir Charles Santley Memorial Gift. 

An organist—an accompanist—a singer—a teacher—an arranger 
and orchestrator—a lecturer—a journalist and writer—an execu- 
tive man of affairs—a valued and affectionate friend above all—how 
can one sum up such an exceptionally many-sided and gifted 
gentleman? The late Sir James Gunn, RA made the attempt by 
painting his portrait—two portraits in fact, one as a gift to the 
Savage Club and the other one as a personal gift. They are both 
in my estimation magnificent and get as near to solving this 
conundrum as genius, paint brush and canvas will allow. 

Only at this moment can | report on George as being second in 
the field! But as the course is a shared one and the runners from 
the same stable there is no reason to reckon with enquiries 
or losses. He has been beaten to the post of Presidency of the 
RAM Club by nine years by none other than that much-loved 
professional lady, Olive Groves, whom we all know, of course, to 
be the talented wife of the new President. With the usual dedica- 
tion and industrious integrity that George Baker naturally and 
automatically contributes to anything he decides to champion, the 
RAM Club can look forward confidently to a highly successful 
year ahead. | compliment them on their wise choice of President, 
and will conclude by offering the Club my own personal greetings 
and good wishes for the future, with the sincere hope that it will 
continue to make its vital and important contribution towards the 
life and goodwill of our famed and indispensable Royal and 
National Instititution. 


Town Members 

Brice, Dr Edgar, 39 St Thomas Road, Brentwood, Essex 

Budd, Diana M, Roseland, 27 Westhall Park, Warlingham, Surrey 

Deller, Mrs E F, The Flat, Copsley Court, Outwood, Redhill, Surrey 

Harrison, Mrs Audrey, (née Black) The Licensed Victuallers’ 
School, Slough, Bucks 

Hornbuckle, Joan M, 72 Somali Road, NW2 

Humphreys, Sydney, 44 Stratford Road, 8 

Johnson, Marcus, Flat 1, 64 Chestnut Grove, New Malden, Surrey 

Porter, Michael D, 33 Hadley Road, New Barnet, Herts 

Rees-Davies, Mrs B (Barbara Lacy), Stoke Bury, Kingston Hill, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey 

Seaward, June Margaret, 3 East Walk, East Barnet, Herts 

Walton, John, 3 The Glen, Eastcote Park, Pinner, Middx 

Wheldon, Barbara, 3 Ayot Bury, 9 Noel Road, N1 


Country Members 

Bean, Vivian, 4 Windmill Way, Lyddington, Uppingham, Rutland 
Burke, M Teasdale, Cield E Mar, Porthilly View, Padstow, Cornwall 
Bush, Michael, 40 Bertram Drive, Meols, Wirral, Chester, L4¢70LH 
Gorman, lan B, 728 Slewins Lane, Hornchurch, Essex 

Harper, Alison, 5 Yew Croft Avenue, Harborne, Birmingham 17 
Hope, Mrs Gillian, 76 Castle Walk, Doonfoot, Ayr, Scotland 

Hunt, Annabel, Long Rake, Punchbowl! Lane, Dorking, Surrey 
Jones, Mrs R Idris, King’s Leap, Winchelsea, Sussex 

King, Mrs E J, Castle House, Hartley, Kirkby Stephen, Westmorland 
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Prudence Lambert, Sheila Lusby, Janet MacDonald, 

Philip Mead, lan Mitchell, John Morrell, Rhiannon Owens, 
Michael Ponder, Sylvia Sandhill, John Shaw, Alan Sheppard, 
Janet Smith, Kenneth Smith, Heather Staples, Carol Taylor, 
Margaret Turner, Sylvia Turner, Malcolm Weale, 

Robin Wedderburn, Maureen Welton, Judith Worthington, 
Jane Wrighton 


It was decided to change the venue of the Annual Dinner this 
year, and it was held, on 25 June, at the Europa Hotel, Grosvenor 
Square. The change proved to be a great success, and we have 
received congratulations from many members on the move. Our 
thanks are due to the speakers—Sir John Henniker-Major, who 
proposed the toast of the Academy and the Club, to which the 
President, Mr Guy Jonson replied; and Mr Noel Cox, who pro- 
posed the toast of the Guests, to which Mr John Denison replied 
—and also to the quartet of students—Christine Faulkner, Helen 
Attfield, Stephen Adams and Lindsay Benson—who sang grace. 

The Annual General Meeting, at which the President for the 
ensuing year, Mr George Baker, was welcomed was held on 10 
November; it was followed by a recital by Yalta Menuhin and 
Joel Ryce. 


This opportunity to write a short pen-sketch of my old friend and 
mentor, George Baker, is a privilege and honour which | accept 
with the utmost pleasure. It is surprising, however, to find George 
—on every occasion the essence of ease in speech and accom- 
plishment—looming up suddenly as a somewhat complex and 
difficult subject to assess in terms of probing into a career which 
has been more varied than that of almost anyone | know. A singer 
of the front rank for over sixty years, he started his professional 
life as an organist and choirmaster at sixteen—exactly the age my 
own father accepted a similar appointment in an opposite corner 
of Northern England. On reflection, they both proved to be 
fortunate and happy beginnings, if only from my own selfish point 
of view and subsequent gain. 

A long time ago George was on the singing staff of the 
Guildhall School of Music. If | said, regrettably before my own 
years of study there, it wouldn't be exactly right because much 
later on | was to experience vocal guidance and grooming from 
this philosophic, encouraging, intensely critical though at all 
times kindly tutor, that strengthened my foundations in a way that 
has helped me to stand up ever since, throughout a career that 
can’t be considered to have been the shortest of its kind. At the 
age of sixty he became a BBC official and for three-and-a-half 
years he was Overseas Music Director; whilst in the operatic field 
he has appeared as guest artist with the BNOC and the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. Then again, for seven consecutive years he was 
busily engaged in light music theatre productions in the West End 
of London, in Australia and in the USA. His activities in the 
concert world of Great Britain are well known. He was one of the 
pioneers of gramophone recording and in fact he is the oldest of 
the early gramophone artists still alive. In his time he made over 
3000 records, from 1909 to 1962; a record in itself! Around the 
earlier date | would be in longish baby clothes, but | can vouch 
for the latest one because | was there, sharing the microphone 
with him in his final recording of the G & S opera Ruddigore under 
the late Sir Malcolm Sargent. He was, of course, the debonair, 
youthful, much sought-after Robin Oakapple, whilst | joined him 
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ووو و و و و فقي ل رس zt‏ صصص a‏ يرس ES LS‏ 


weekend practice-facilities; redecoration of the common-rooms; 
two weekly rehearsals of the Second Orchestra—to name but a 
few of the recent innovations and improvements. The Union can 
achieve much more, but it will only do so if it has the support of all 
the students in the Academy. All of us on the Union committee 
are busy students; we have little spare time, but what little we do 
have is employed in getting the Union on its feet. We need the 
help and support of our colleagues: after all, it is the Students’ 
Union, and that means every student in the building. 

In closing, | must pay tribute to Mr Marcus Johnson in the 
cashier's department, whose financial skill was of enormous help 
to us in our early years. His unfailing help, co-operation and—most 
of all—patience, made certain that we kept on an even keel, and we 
are all very grateful for all he did for us, and wish him well in his 
retirement. A report that he saved the Union several thousand 
pounds by discovering that the student Treasurer at the time 
(whose name must, for obvious reasons, remain secret) was 
trying to buy a villa in the south of France out of Union funds, is 
however, completely unfounded! 


As a result of lively interest in sailing by students and professors, 
a sailing club is now in existence under the generous sponsorship 
of the RAM Students’ Union. Facilities are now ready for the club 
to have two berths at the ‘Welsh Harp Association’ a club 
affiliated to the University of London Union. Arrangements are in 
hand to purchase two high-performance ‘Firefly’ dinghys, which 
will enable our club members to use these boats and club-house 
facilities at all times. There will be ample opportunities for those 
interested in racing to compete against the many other clubs at 
the Association's organised race-meetings. Sailing will 
commence, weather permitting, in the New Year. 


First Orchestra 

15 July (‘A Tribute to Sir Henry Wood, 1869-1944’) 
Bax Symphony No 3 in C 

Sibelius En Saga, Op 9 

Franck Variations Symphoniques 

Borodin Polovstian Dances (‘Prince Igor’) 
Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Bernard King (piano) 

Leader Avril MacLennan 


Choral Concert 

21 May 

Reizenstein Two choruses from ‘Voices of Night’ 

Delius ‘Sea Drift’ 

Stravinsky ‘Les Noces’ 

Conductor Frederic Jackson 

Soloists Christine Faulkner (soprano), Annabel Hunt (contralto), 
Gareth Roberts (tenor), John Lubbock (baritone), lan Caddy, 


„lan Short (basses) 


Leader Max Teppich 


Chamber Orchestra 

11 July 

Rossini Overture ‘La scala di seta’ 
Mozart Symphony No 26 in E flat, K 184 
Bach Cantata No 211 (‘Coffee Cantata’) 


The Sailing Club 
Paul Patterson 


RAM Concerts 
Midsummer Term 
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Knox, Charles H, 65 Kite Farm, Whitstable, Kent 

Male, Peggy, Crockwell, Long Compton, Warwickshire 

Nelson, Mrs R ,ل‎ Waterloo House Stud, Mallow, Co Cork, Eire 

Osborne, Bernard G F, Sundown, Pinfold Hill, Laxey, IOM 

Rowling, Mrs B A, 14 Broadmeadows, Sunderland, Co Durham 

Skottowe, Gillian F, 7a The Close, Winchester, Hants 

Trevor, Mrs G M, The Vicarage, Burton-in-Lonsdale, Carnforth, 
Lancs 

Wallington, Verena, The Laurels Hotel, Stratford Road, Stroud, Glos 

Walpole, Marjorie, 9 Grosvenor Court, Mill Road, Salisbury, Wilts 

Woof, Mrs Rowsby, The Wellington Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, Kent 


Overseas Members 

Blofeld-Moody, Mrs W, Flat 9, St Lawrence Close, 56 High Street, 
Grange 5022, S Australia l 

Darling, Mrs Nora P, 158 Galloway Street, Armidale, NSW 2350, 
Australia 

Hughes, Mrs M O, (Margaret Evans) 165 Margaret Street, Siggiewi, 
Malta GC 

Marks, Mrs H, West 67th Street, New York, 10023 

Mirtle, Mrs J E, 127 Westover Drive SW, Calgary 5 Alberta, Canada 


A new address list of members of the RAM Club will be issued in 
July 1970. Members are requested to notify the Secretary of any 
changes of address not later than 1 April. 


This year is the third of the Students’ Union’s existence, and 
already it is beginning to take shape and to become a real force 
in Academy life. The fact that there is a very real need for such an 
organisation as the Union is now beyond dispute, and the Union 
has already shown its tremendous potential by the ever-increasing 
sense that the Academy is rapidly becoming a community and 
that a healthier atmosphere exists in student circles. This is 
becoming more and more evident as more students make use of 
the facilities we offer and because we can now ensure that if any 
students have grievances they can air them and be certain that 
some action will be taken. By this | refer to the newly-formed 
Liaison Committee, through which any student suggestions or 
complaints can be dealt with. The Principal has already shown 
that he sets great store by the opinions of students at the 
Academy, and I trust that no students will hesitate to bring us any 
ideas, opinions or difficulties that they may have. 

The Union has a rapidly increasing number of societies, all of 
which are well supported and involve students in subjects outside 
music—whether it be keeping fit on the soccer field or taking part 
in the drama group. It has always been my ambition, since | 
joined the Union’s committee, that the Academy should have as 
many supporting societies as possible, involving a large number 
of students in their running and organisation. 

One of the best things to emerge recently in the RAM is the 
greater feeling of co-operation between staff, students and 
professors, the most important contribution to which has been the 
introduction of the tutorial system. It has certainly helped to 
bridge the gap between students and professors, and the fact 
that these very busy people are willing to give their valuable time 
to helping students with their problems—and perhaps to con- 
vincing them that professors are human beings after all—is one 
of the most promising developments in Academy life. 

Since its foundation the Union has achieved much, and many 
of our ideas have been fruitful—evening meals in the canteen; 
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Concerts 

30 April 

Charles Barnes (student) Sonata No 2 

Charles Barnes (violin), Philip Martin (piano) 

Mozart Sonata in D, K 576 

Heather Gould (piano) 

Milhaud Sonata No 1 

Jean Burt (viola), Michael Burbidge (piano) 

Gounod Petite Symphonie 

Petrena Soul (flute), Graham Salter, John Burdett (oboes), 
Robert Bramley, Colin McGuire (clarinets), Christopher Griffiths, 
Antonia Cooke (horns), Robin Thompson, Stephen Maw 
(bassoons) 


18 June 

Schubert Introduction and Variations on ‘Ihr Blumlein alle’, 
D 802 

Ann Cherry (flute), Bernard King (piano) 

Berkeley Four Poems of St Teresa of Avila 

Malveen Eckersall (contralto), String Orchestra (Leader Roger 
Stimson, Conductor Michael Berkeley) 

Weber Grand Duo Concertant, J 204 

Robert Bramley (clarinet), Deirdre Watson (piano) 

Britten Sonata in C, Op 65 

Angela East (cello), Jeremy Brown (piano) 


Memorial Concerts were held for Franz Reizenstein on 19 May 
and for Nicholas Blake on 22 May; recitals were given by Diploma 
Students of the Prague Conservatoire on 26 June and by the 
Pressenda Quartet on 17 July. 


Evening recitals were given by Malcolm Singer (baritone) on 
8 May, Elizabeth Crandon (piano) on 20 May, and Jeremy Brown 
(piano) on 16 June. 


Wynford Andrews, Irvine Arditti, Rosalyn Asher, Lisa Axon. 


Rachel Baldwin, Susan Barber, Janet Baum, Lesley-Ann Baxter, 
Vivienne Bellos, Rebecca Birchnall, Anna Blakeney, 

Stephen Blewett, Shelagh Bradley, Marion Boucher, 

John Breese, Stephen Broadbent, Cynthia Brown, 

Nicholas Bucknall, June Burke. 


George Caird, Nigel Calverley, Philip Cartledge, Penelope Cave, 
Edward Chance, Mary Chang, Frances Chard, Kathleen Clarke, 
Christine Clutton, Helen Cooper, Lindsay Cooper, Janet Cooper, 
Sally Cooper, Helen Cosby, Erica Cottrell, Geoffrey Cowan, 
Gillian Cracknell, Graham Cracknell, Roger Crocker, 

Sheila Crook, Carol Crawford. 

Maura Dand, Ann Davies, Stuart Deeks, Barry Dix, 

Christine Dix. 

Claude Edrei, Alan Edwards, Robert Edwards, Anthony Ellis, 
Anna Evans. 

Roger Fallows, Samuel Fendrich, Rubina Fison, Jane Foottit, 
Jacqueline Foster, Linda Fox, Ruth Francis. 

Philip Gadd, Barbara Gardner, Christopher Gibbs, John Gill, 
Paul Gillett, Bryan Gipps, Judith Gofton, Stephen Gorringe, 
Susan Green, John B Gray, John D Gray, Joan Greenburgh, 
Jonathan Gregory, David Grivell, Colin Gummer. 


New Students 
Michaelmas Term, 
1969 
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Stravinsky ‘Pulcinella’—Suite 

Conductors Neville Marriner and The Principal 

Soloists Joy Roberts (Lieschen), John Lubbock (Schlendrian), 
John Duxbury (tenor), Andrew Cunningham (flute), Stephen 
Ralls (harpsichord) 

Leader Roger Stimson 


Second Orchestra 

14 July 

ireland A London Overture 

Bizet Symphony in C (Il) 

Sibelius Finlandia, Op 26 

Shostakovich Symphony No 5 in D, Op 47 (I) 

Bruch Violin Concerto No 1 in G minor, Op 6 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and members of the Conductors’ 
Course: Elwyn Williams, Keith Sharpe, Maria Linnemann, Michael 
Burbidge 

Soloist Christine Kiel (violin) 

Leader Sylvia Sutton 


Chamber Concerts 

14 May 

Michael Head Trio 

Peter Branson (piano), Hariett Bell (oboe), Brian Sewell (bassoon) 
Debussy Sonata 

Jonathan Williams (cello), Graham Johnson (piano) 

Poulenc Sextet 

Frances Wilson (piano), Petrena Soul (flute), John Shaw (oboe), 
Colin McGuire (clarinet), Antonia Cooke (horn), Stephen Maw 
(bassoon) 


25 June 

William Langford (student) Thirteen Variations and Finale on 
‘A Toye’ from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book 

William Langford (piano) 

Mussorgsky Song-cycle ‘Without Sun’ 

Rudolf Piernay (baritone), Stephen Ralls (piano) 

John Hall (student) Introduction and Allegro 

Angela East, Susan Sheppard, Judith Mitchell, Jonathan Williams 
(cellos) 

Fauré Piano Quartet in C minor, Op 15 

Stephen Ralls (piano), Avril MacLennan (violin), Pauline Mack 
(viola), Roger Smith (cello) 


9 July (RAM New Music Group) 

Ken Gibson (student) Four Pieces for six brass 

John Morris, Andrew Hepton, Richard Hallam (trumpets), John 
Hendy, Andrew Jenkinson, lan Goffe (trombones) 

Christian Woolf Duet Il 

James Ingram (horn), John Cardale (piano) 

Bruce Cole (student) Quintet 

Janet MacDonald (flute), Dorothy Stone (oboe), lan Mitchell 
(clarinet), Deborah Honner (horn), Alison Wills (bassoon) 
Roland Fudge (student) Movement for string quartet 

Roland Fudge, Jan Kaznowski (violins), John Thompson (viola), 
Helen Liebmann (cello) 

John Cardale (student) Quintet 

John Cardale (piano), Edward McGuire (flute), Robin Wedderburn 
(viola), James Ingram (horn), Robin Thompson (bassoon) 
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Kathryn Harries, Yvonne Hartley, Raymond Harris, Janet Herson, 
Stephen Hetherington, Barbara Heywood, Stephen Hicking, 
Charles Hine, Michael Hitchcock, lan Hobson, 

Janice Hoinville, Stephen Hose, Graham Hoskins, 

Jacqueline Howlett, Robert Howse, Monica Huggett, 

Christine Hyde, Jane Hyde. | 


Kate Jacobs, Peter Jacobsen, Evelyn James, Kathryn James. 


Barbara Kalman, Kathryn Kasker, Julia Kettle, Philip Knowles, 
Richard Kubica. 


Janet Lamballe, Janice Lee, Valerie Lee, Peter Lemer, 
Anthony Lewis, Elizabeth Lewis, Stephen Levine, 
Domini Lipman, Felicity Lipman, Felicity Lott, 
Christopher Lydon. 


Melbon Mackie, Neil Mantle, Richard Markham, David Marsden, 
Harriet Marling, Barry Mason, William Mason, Nicholas Mathias, 
Ray Maulkin, Christopher Maybank, David McCann, 

John Montague, Jacqueline Moore, Josephine Morton, 

Patricia Murray, Thomas Murphy. 


Peter Newman, Nigel Newton. 
Catherine O’Leary, Mary Ollard. 


Mary Paine, John Parker, Vannine Parker, Jane Parkin, 
David Parry, Laurence Payne, Malcolm Pentelow, Morris Pert, 
Paul Pearce, Kathleen Purdy, John Pyatt. 


David Richmond, Paul Robertson, Raymond Ross, 
Stephen Rowe. 


Veronica Scully, Nicola Sebba, Andrea Sharp, Anthony Sheild, 
Julia Shoulder, Glenda Simpson, Arthur Slade, lan Smith, 
Hilary Smith, Sarah Smith, Heather Steedman, 

Geoffrey Sumner. 
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